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Mr. Elliot’s collection of Letters and Professor Ashley’s edition 
of the Political Economy are likely to revive interest in the life 
and works of Mill. The Letters give much new material. The 
Ashley edition of the Political Economy puts together what couldonly 
have been got elsewhere at the expense of great labor from which the 
editor has saved others by undergoing it himself. A reproduction 
of the latest edition revised by the author, with the readings of the 
earlier editions collated and variations recorded, was a want now 
well supplied. 

If John Stuart Mill’s eminence is not supreme, it is great enough 
to make almost every utterance of his worth considering. His 
was rarely a hasty judgment; and what he says of his fellow- 
enthusiasts of the year 1825 might be applied to himself on most 
occasions: he never left a subject he had taken up until he had (to 
the best of his ability) untied every knot in it.2 Recent books by 
Professor MacCunn, Professor Pringle Pattison, and Leslie Stephen 
have vividly described for us the attitude of the philosophical 


* The Letters of John Stuart Mill. Edited with an Introduction by H. S. R. Elliot, with a 
Note on Mill’s private life by Mary Taylor. 2 vols., with portraits. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1910. 

Principles of Political Economy with Some of Their Applications to Social Philosophy, by 
John Stuart Mill. Edited with an Introduction by W. J. Ashley. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1909. 

Lettres inédites de John Stuart Mill a Auguste Comte, publiées avec les réponses de Comte 
et une introduction par L. Lévy-Bruhl. Paris: Alcan, 1899. 

* Autobiography, 120. 
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radicals of whom Mill is to most of us the greatest. The present 
Letters show us how characteristic all through life were his logical 
tenacity and his faithfulness in all his fields of intellectual labor. 
They also reveal fully the qualities of feeling and imagination 
traceable, but less clearly traceable, in the books by which he was 
best known in his lifetime. There will always be some economic 
students who will be glad to know not only the historical changes in 
leading doctrines, but the changes from crudeness to maturity in 
the minds of the leaders; and in Mill’s case these changes are amply 
shown in the books before us. 

Measured by intellectual activity, Mill’s was a long life, the 
activity beginning (according to the Autobiography) almost before 
the cradle had ceased to rock, and going on with the faculties 
unimpaired till the sixty-fifth year was almost come (May 20, 
1808, to May 8, 1873). He learned the school logic and began 
political economy in his eleventh or twelfth year. He was then 
taught, and apparently able to follow, the general drift of his 
father’s Elements of Political Economy. His economic studies were 
never wholly dropped, and he used his pen on economic subjects 
at a very early age, both for private meetings and for magazine 
articles. He had thought, in 1831, of putting such productions 
into a book, with his friend Graham as joint author.4 But he was 
then thinking of a work on logic also, and it was his Logic (1844) 
that made his fame in authorship. His correspondence with 
Comte begins in 1842, when he was completing this book, and when 
he had projected, more or less vaguely, various other writings, such 
as the Liberty and Subjection of Women. ‘The Logic had been a great 
effort and after it he thought of writing nothing for a while on any 
great scale unless it were “‘something on history.”’s 

But the success of the Logic drew him back into political economy 
by making the publishers willing (perhaps anxious) to print what 
they had refused before, namely, the Essays on Some Unsettled 
Questions in Political Economy, Mill’s part of the work projected 
in 1831.6 The book duly appeared at the end of 1844, with a pref- 

5 Autobiography, 17, 27. 


‘ Letters, I, 9; Autobiography, 121; cf. Nichol, Fortnightly Review, May, 1897, p. 667. 
5 Letters to Comte, 168. * Letters to Comte, 308. 
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ace attributing its appearance to the public interest excited by the 
Budget of Colonel Torrens. The first of the five Essays (on inter- 
national trade) and the last (on definition and method) still retain 
the respect of economists. This is hardly true of the other three 
(on the influence of consumption upon production, on the words 
“‘productive” and ‘‘unproductive,” and on profits and interest). 
In a letter written in 1834 to Professor John Nichol’ he admits 
that the fourth essay, about which he had already expressed mis- 
givings in a previous letter, may be “‘elaborate trifling,” and the 
third, on “productive” and ‘‘unproductive”’ needs reconsidera- 
tion ab initio, adding, “‘I think I shall, some time or other, write a 
treatise on the whole Science.’ 

Over the publication of the Essays, the old idea of a treatise 
revived in him. He wrote to Comte? that it might serve to occupy 
his time for a few months till he should be able to write on something 
better; namely, ethology, a study of the laws of the formation of 
character.*° He seems then to have aspired to tread in Comte’s 
footsteps and emerge in sociology. The Ethology was never 
achieved. Mill drifted away from Comte. The easier Political 
Economy was duly set on foot in 1844. It was to be built on the 
lines of the Wealth of Nations, and would therefore be less unpala- 
table to his correspondent than the conventional economic textbook. 

I know what you think of the present political economy. I have a better 
opinion of it than you; but, if I wrote something about these things, I should 
never forget the purely provisional character of all its concrete conclusions 
and I should devote myself more especially to separating the general laws of 
production, necessarily common to all industrial societies, from the principles 
of distribution and exchange, which assume a particular state of society. Such 
a treatise could have a great provisional utility, especially in England." 

It might appear to you essentially anti-scientific; and it would be so asa 
matter of fact, if I were not taking great pains to establish the purely provi- 
sional character of every doctrine (about industrial phenomena) which made 
abstraction from the general movement of humanity. I think that if this 
plan is at all adequately executed it would give a scientific education (éducation 


positive) to many who are now studying social questions more or less seriously; 
and in taking as my general model the great and brilliant work of Adam Smith 


’ Printed in the Fortnightly Review, May, 1897. 
*Op. cit., 667-68. * See Logic VI, v. 
° Op. cit., 308. * April, 1844, op. cit., 309. 
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I should find good opportunities for spreading directly one or two principles 
of the new [positive] philosophy, as Adam Smith found them for spreading most 
often those of negative metaphysics in his social applications, yet without 
awakening dark misgivings by waving any flag.” 


He adds (what he says afterward in his Preface) that the 
existing treatises are obsolete, and if the public get nothing better 
they will fall into mere empiricism and denial of all general truths 
in sociology. Englishmen (he writes to D’Eichthal, February 9, 
1830") “‘distrust the most obvious truths if the person who 
advances them is suspected of having any general views.” 

Yet the Political Economy (1848) with plenty of general views 
was at once successful and passed through seven editions in Mill’s 
lifetime. In England at least, it superseded the earlier textbooks. 
It became a new point of departure; and this alone might show 
that its author was not (as Bagehot alleges) a mere formulator. 
If he is now in his turn superseded, there is small wonder after 
sixty years. That his fame is less in later generations is partly 
from a reaction against the overestimates of his contemporaries. 
But in any event more has been left of John Stuart Mill the 
economist than of John Stuart Mill the philosopher. 

Certain broad features were impressed by him on political 
economy with every chance of permanence. He not only taught 
the necessity of abstractions, but the necessity of our continually 
remembering that they are abstractions, that they are not the whole 
of the concrete world, and that even the economic man wears the 
clothes of a particular society. He keeps the promise made in the 
Preface of the Political Economy, of giving ‘‘applications to social 
philosophy.”” We miss in the larger book the valuable discussion of 
definition and method, given in the last of the Essays. He deals 
with method in the Logic (VI, ix, $3) and his reasons for omitting 
both of these topics in the Political Economy were probably those he 
gave to Professor Nichol for refusing to put them into the West- 
minster Review. The part on definition was too technical, and the 
part on method needed illustration. Illustration from the errors 
of other writers would have caused offence, and besides he had no 
* June, 1844, op. cit., 322. 

"' Cosmo polis, (May, 1897), 353- 
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“vocation” for illustration.* The definition, widened as he would 
have widened it in 1848, would at least have reinforced the emphasis 
on the social character of the study. But he lays ample stress on 
this in any case. Association, including partnership in all its 
forms, co-operation and organization in all their forms were never 
honored with so large a place in an English economic textbook 
before; and they have a large place in our textbooks still. In 
close conjunction with them, he treated such schemes as socialism 
with a respect new in an economist then but quite usual now. The 
French Revolution, of February, 1848, had “broken the fetters 
of all Europe” with no greater suffering than was caused, say, by 
“the monetary crisis in London last October’’;*S and was every- 
where introducing new ideas of reform, with which he sympa- 
thized. The Socialists “are the greatest element of improvement 
in the present state of mankind.’’* ‘Socialism has now become 
irrevocably one of the leading elements in European politics.’’” 

For good or for mischief he has widened the range o! economic 
study among English-speaking folk. He has served economics too 
by his style and temper. This does not (though it easily might) 
refer to his careful English, but to his manner of handling discus- 
sions, even of burning questions. He seldom speaks (except in the 
Autobiography) in the tone of a superior being; he recognizes that 
heis but a man; he acknowledges his debts to great and small writers; 
he states his opponent’s case at its best, which often means better 
than the opponent can state it; he is the model of a fair contro- 
versialist. 

But like all “‘epoch-making” books his Political Economy is 
hardly in all respects a safe model for writers of a later epoch. 
From his announced resolution of being nothing if not practical, 
the topics of the day and the topics suggested by his own personal 
experience fill too much of his space. We should not now give 
so much attention to Wakefield on colonization, or to tithes, 
cottiers in Ireland, French peasant proprietors, or early French 


** To Nichol, as above (669), date 1834. 

*§ Letters, I, 135, to Mrs. Austin, about March, 1848. 

* Letters, I, op. cit., 139, to John Jay, of New York, 1848. 

* Ashley, 704: a passage inserted in 1849 and dropped afterward. 
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experiments in productive co-operation. The long illustrations 
quoted verbatim from other books seem to us a little tedious now. 
In some cases our experience has widened. We have the phases of 
socialism over two generations to occupy us. Mill had before him 
what there was of it in 1848, and his posthumous papers on the 
subject show his difficulty in grasping the “scientific” sort. 
Something of the same kind must be said of his treatment of the 
money market, currency, taxation, and even foreign trade, though 
some of his views on taxation (especially of the unearned increment) 
have been embodied in quite recent English legislation, and on 
foreign trade he has said nearly all that could be said from the 
Ricardian point of view. On free trade too, he leaves little unsaid 
from the point of view that may still, in spite of English defections, 
be called the orthodox one, including emphatically its cosmopoli- 
tan side. His reservation in regard to what have been called 
‘‘infant industries” of a young nation” was so misused that he 
repented of it.** He acquiesced in Lowe’s repeal in 1869 of the 
shilling duty on imported corn “‘as getting rid of the last remaining 
shred of Protectionism” in England.” Here too there are new 
forms of attack that might need new lines of defence. In spite of 
revised editions we have in the Political Economy the England of 
the Reformed Parliament of 1832, as in the Wealth of Nations we 
have the England of the American Revolution. Our vision is 
often troubled by the dust of political and social controversies that 
are not our own. 

There are many details of economic doctrine in respect of which 
Mill has probably few followers now. Occasionally his positions, 
instead of being solemnly refuted, are quietly dropped as purely 
Ricardian. Many of the pages devoted to wages and profits are so 
treated. His particular form of Maithusianism has gone out of 
doors into the hands of an energetic sect of reformers. Without 
adopting the sweepingly adverse verdict of Jevons, we may admit 
that there is at once too much and too little in Mill’s Political 
Economy for most of us now. We should not confine wealth to 


8 Fortnightly Review, March, 1879. 
* E.g., Ashley, 582, 937, 970. * Letters, II, 27, 57, 116, 149, 154. 
* Ashley, 922-23. * Ibid., 198. 
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exchange value, or believe that nothing remained to be added to 
the theory of value. We should not say that without competition 
there is no economics. We should not say so broadly that industry 
is limited by capital. We should not make so much of the distinc- 
tion between productive and unproductive labor or try to prove 
that a demand for goods can never in any sound sense be a 
demand for labor. We cannot be induced to rank land, labor, and 
capital as co-ordinate factors in production, or to adopt Senior’s 
view that abstinence is rewarded in interest. We should probe 
further into the cause of interest. We might ratify the general 
principle of Malthus without making all progress turn on the 
practical recognition of it. We should be more chary than Mill in 
the use of the word ‘‘laws.”” We should not, all of us, admit that the 
“laws”? of production were purely physical and the “laws” of 
distribution ‘‘of human institution solely.” Mill was probably 
aware that the abandonment by him in 1869 of the wages fund? 
carried consequences reaching into the heart of his arguments on 
profits and wages reducing them largely to useless dialectic. When 
he says,** ‘The results are not ripe for incorporation in a general 
treatise,’ he probably means that he is disinclined at his age to 
recast his own treatise.”5 

It is remarkable that a man, otherwise so little academic, should 
adopt so conspicuously a plan of exposition better suited for a 
lecturer than for a writer of books, the initial exaggeration of a 
doctrine followed by qualifications of it. In his case the qualifica- 
tions often come near to destroying its generality altogether. The 
most frequent examples are perhaps in the discussions on money, 
though there is no lack of others.” But we need to remember 
that, unlike Comte, Mill had no mind to make a system. 

If we go to these new books, as some of us will, less for the light 
they throw on the subjects than for the light they throw on the 


* Ashley, gor f.; cf. Preface to 7th ed. ibid., xxxi. ™ Loc. cit. 

** The 7th ed. is dated on the back of the title-page of Professor Ashley’s edition as of 
1870. Professor Ashley informs me that October, 1870, was the date of the printing of the 
book but the publication took place in September, 1871. The explanation is useful in view 
of the references on pp. xxv, xxxi, and elsewhere, to “the 7th edition, 1871.” The book had 
left the author’s hands in 1870. 

* See Ashley, 492-08; cf. 539, on the quantity theory of money; 736-37, on foreign 
investments. 
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man who deals with them, we shall find much of living interest. 
We become better acquainted with the “esoteric” John Stuart 
Mill, that peers out occasionally even in the Political Economy." 
The passages on the stationary state and on the probable future 
of the laboring classes made a deep impression on thoughtful men 
in England, like Kingsley, who cared more for social reform than 
for economic exactness. Such men welcomed Mill’s recognition 
that the customary hired service for wages had no stamp of 
eternity on it. They shared in Mill’s joy that, if material pro- 
gress slackens, there is all the more hope of moral and intellectual 
advancement. Mill thinks that a little more of the solitude in 
which, intellectually, he had lived all his life, would be a good 
thing for the rest of the world. Yet, contrariwise, he thinks that 
association, especially in the (most difficult) form of productive 
co-operation, is the desirable and also the probable future of the 
laboring classes. He does not quite realize how slowly ripened 
is the capacity of large masses of men for such associated labor. 
But he rightly judges that in this material world the most lofty 
ideas often depend for realization on mere perfection of mechan- 
ism, such as the right form of legal partnerships, and the right 
working out of dry, mundane details of business. The distributive 
co-operation, which fires the imagination very little, is well praised 
by him for recovering to the workman from the middleman an 
even larger share in the product of his labor than he could under 
socialism recover from the capitalist.% Yet the great Co-operative 
Union, which now effects this purpose for thousands of British 
workmen, began in 1844 in the very way which Mill had condemned 
in the famous dictum: “Small means produce not simply small 
effects but no effects at all!’ 

Carlyle, in 1831, had seen in Mill “a new mystic.” The 
Letters show that the term was not applicable to both the men in 
the same sense. But Mill was a proof in his own person that 
the power of thinking abstractly in economics could be conjoined 
with a soul above economics. In his ideals, the spiritual element 


* E.g., Ashley, 105, from 4th ed., 210, 324, 581, 943. 
** Ashley, 780. 
* Op. cit., 383. »” Autobiography, 174. 
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played a larger part than the material. Comte is reproved by 
him for making production the end of society.** 


The united forces of society never were, never can be, directed to one single 
end, nor is there any reason for desiring that they should. Men do not come 
into the world to fulfil one single end, and there is no single end which if fulfilled 
even in the most complete manner would make them happy. If M. Comte 
were a native of England where this idol production has been set up and wor- 
shiped with incessant devotion for a century back, and if he had seen how the 
disproportionate importance attached to it lies at the root of all our worst 
national vices, corrupts the measures of our statesmen, the doctrines of our 
philosophers, and hardens the minds of our people so as to make it almost 
hopeless to inspire them with any devotion either of intellect or soul, he would 
have seen that a philosophy which makes production expressly the one end 
of the social union would render the great social evils of which there is great 
danger in the present state of civilization irremediable. 


Twenty-five years later he writes in the diary given in the 


Appendix to the Letters: 


There is no doctrine really worth laboring at, either to construct or to 
inculcate, except the philosophy of life Let it be generally known what 
life is and might be and how to make it what it might be, and there will be as 
much enthusiasm and as much energy as there has ever been. 


There is the same sentiment at work here as in the letter to 
D’Eichthal, with more hopefulness; and the hopefulness remained, 
in alternation with the depression,* as happens with most mortals. 

There has been no time in our history when mental progress has depended 
so little on governments and so much on the general disposition of the people, 
none in which the spirit of improvement has extended to so many branches of 
human affairs at once, nor in which all kinds of suggestions tending to the 
public good in every department, from the humblest physical to the highest 
moral or intellectual were heard with so little prejudice and had so good a 
chance of becoming known and being fairly considered. 

This was his dictum in 1865.34 Whether it is obsolete now will 
be a matter of controversy, into which (to use one of his favorite 
expressions) more considerations will enter than those of political 
economy. 


James BoNnaR 


Orrawa, CANADA 

* Letters to D’Eichthal, 1829, Cosmopolis (April, 1897), p. 30. 

* Op. cit., ii, 362, 1854. 

* E.g., Ashley, 340, 751, 746. “ Ibid., 384; cf. 699. 





CANADA’S REJECTION OF RECIPROCITY 


At last Canada and the United States are quits. For fifty years 
the republic repeatedly and emphatically declined all Canadian 
requests for freer trade; brought by changed economic conditions 
and party exigencies to see new light, it has made a generous and 
neighborly offer, only to see Canada in turn decline closer relations. 
In the general election fought on the reciprocity issue the Laurier 
government has been overwhelmed, eight cabinet ministers de- 
feated, and a liberal majority of forty-four in a house of two hun- 
dred and twenty-one members turned into a Conservative majority 
of forty-nine. The government secured a majority of the seats in 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, split even in 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, but won only fifteen out 
of the one hundred and three seats in Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia. The result has surprised all the prophets. It 
was generally conceded, especially in the last fortnight of the 
campaign, that the tide was running against the government; but 
not even the most optimistic official forecast by the opposition 
predicted the landslide of September 21. In view of the fact that 
the proposed agreement followed exactly the lines long accepted 
by both political parties as eminently desirable, if only they could 
be obtained, some explanation of the sudden volte face is in order. 

The verdict of the people, it may first be noted, was given in a 
general election, not in a referendum. The fate of the government 
was involved, its general record was brought up for review, party 
ambitions and passions were stirred to the utmost. Fifteen years 
of office-holding had meant the accumulation of the regulation num- 
ber of scandals, a’slackening in administrative efficiency, and the 
cooling by official compromise of the ardent faith of Liberalism in 
its days of opposition. Yet the record of the government was not 
a main issue in the campaign, and the loss suffered on this ground 
was probably offset by the powerful pressure the Canadian party 
in power always exerts over constituencies, corporations, and indi- 
viduals eager for favors. The opposition had gathered energy in 
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fifteen years of fasting. Their newspapers were, on the whole, 
more aggressive and more effective than the government organs. 
It is significant also of the réle played by party, that in the provinces 
where reciprocity was decisively rejected, Ontario, Manitoba, and 
British Columbia, strong Conservative governments are intrenched, 
which placed at the support of the Dominion party all their re- 
sources of electioneering skill and the prestige, in two of the three 
provinces, earned by progressive and honest administration. 

Of the side issues introduced into the campaign by the party 
character of the struggle, the most important were the naval policy 
in Quebec and the race and religious issue in the English-speaking 
provinces. The government had to face what Sir Wilfred termed 
“the unholy alliance” of ultra-Nationalists in Quebec under Henri 
Bourassa, and ultra-Protestants in Ontario. In the French-speaking 
districts the premier was attacked for truckling to the Imperi- 
alists, for establishing a Canadian navy which might involve 
sharing in Britain’s wars, and for sacrificing the interests of the 
French-speaking Catholics in the West. In English-speaking 
districts a quieter but not less effective campaign was carried on 
against the continued dominance of Canadian politics by the 
French Catholic province and a French Catholic premier. It was 
in vain that the Liberals appealed to national unity or themselves 
started back-fires in Ontario by painting Bourassa black and 
declaring that a vote for Borden was a vote for Bourassa. The 
Conservative-Nationalist alliance lost the government fifteen seats 
in Quebec, and apparently did not frighten Ontario. Incidentally, 
the Nationalists overshot themselves; instead of holding the 
balance of power, they are faced by a Conservative majority suf- 
ficiently large at a pinch to do without their votes; for the first 
time since confederation the party in power might rule without 
Quebec. 

Yet with all these cross-currents it was undoubtedly the reci- 
procity issue that decided the election. It is further beyond doubt 
that it was the political rather than the economic aspect of the 
case that carried most weight. 

From the economic point of view there was little question that 
reciprocity would have meant gain for farmer, fisherman, and 
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miner. Both on broad considerations of the mutual advantages of 
free intercourse between neighboring peoples not unevenly matched 
in these fields, and on detailed study of market conditions in the 
two countries, the advocates of reciprocity had the better of the 
argument. Every agricultural paper in Canada and the most im- 
portant farm organizations were heartily in its favor. There has, 
of course, been a leveling up of prices on the two sides of the 
border which makes the advantage less marked than in former 
years. There are agricultural products, especially fruit, in which 
it was plausibly claimed the Canadian producer could not compete 
with the United States. The free admission to Canada’s markets 
of the products of Argentina, Denmark, Russia, the British colonies, 
and other countries under existing favored-nation agreements or 
the fixed policy of giving no foreign country advantages over the 
other partners in the empire, threatened more severe competition; 
the government admitted the danger by taking steps at the Imperial 
Conference toward securing if possible exemption from the old 
favored-nation treaties negotiated by Great Britain and binding 
the whole empire. Yet had the economic issue alone been involved 
there is little question where the farmer’s interest lay and how his 
vote would have been cast. In the prairie provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan the economic issue was most powerful, and here 
reciprocity swept the boards; had it been possible to pass a Redis- 
tribution Bill before the dissolution of Parliament, the additional 
seats due those provinces on the basis of the 1911 census would 
have cut down the anti-reciprocity majority—though redistribution 
would also have involved strengthening the cities of Ontario and 
Quebec as against the country. Elsewhere the rooted party 
prejudice of the farmer and the political arguments advanced 
prevented any government gain sufficient to counterbalance the 
loss in the industrial districts. 

So far as the manufacturer was concerned, no serious inroad was 
made by the treaty on the protection he enjoys, though the 
milling, packing, canning, and brewing interests probably stood to 
lose by having to pay higher prices for their raw material. In 
spite of their comparative immunity, and of the private assurances 
that no further reductions were contemplated, the manufacturers 
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and the allied banking and railway interests, afraid of the thin 
edge of the wedge, fought the pact in almost unbroken ranks. 
Prominent Liberal financiers broke from the party; manufacturers 
brought all possible pressure to bear on their employees and fellow- 
townsmen, especially when it became evident that there was a 
chance of beating the government and no further necessity for 
observing the neutrality declared since official Liberalism turned 
protectionist in 1896; the majority of the railway men attacked 
it, some openly, like the ex-American chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Canadian Pacific, Sir William Van Horne, who made 
his first public entry into politics in order, in his own engagingly 
frank phrase, ‘‘to bust the damned thing,” and some, more 
prudent because more actively in business, which in a railway- 
subsidizing country means in relations with the government, 
silently but not less effectively. The Liberal fifteen-year com- 
promise with protection made it impossible to revive freer trade 
sentiment in a seven-weeks campaign. The endeavor made to 
catch the city consumer’s vote by arguing that reciprocity meant 
both higher prices for the producer of the raw material and lower 
prices to the consumer of the finished and now protected product, 
while undoubtedly sound in some cases, was apparently too subtle 
for the wayfaring man to grasp. The prosperity of the country— 
heightened by big headline contrasts with the existing depression 
in the United States—lent force to the cry of “‘Let well enough 
alone.” The fact that the United States had accepted the agree- 
ment was enough to convince many primitive reasoners that 
Canada must be getting the worst of the bargain. The city voter 
and the voter in the industrial towns scattered through the country 
flocked to the Conservative banners and turned the scale. Tacti- 
cians gifted with hindsight are declaring that the Liberal party 
would have gained if instead of attempting to placate the manu- 
facturer it had boldly come to the relief of the consumer by increas- 
ing the preference on imports from Great Britain to 50 per cent; 
the opposition of the big interests could not have been greater, 
and the appeal to the British-born would have been effectively 
spiked. 

From the outset the opponents of reciprocity concentrated on 
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the political issue. The agreement was denounced as the fore- 
runner of annexation, the deathblow to Canadian nationality and 
British connection. United States public men and newspapers 
played into their hands; indiscreet friend and astute foe of reci- 
procity alike fanned the flame by annexation utterances which were 
given the widest currency; every American crossroads politician 
who talked of the Stars and Stripes floating from Panama to the 
Pole was set down a statesman of national importance, voicing a 
universal sentiment; President Taft’s parting-of-the-ways speech 
was unfairly twisted from its context and used with telling effect. 
The impudent action of the Hearst papers in sending proreciprocity 
editions into the border cities of Canada made many votes—but 
not for reciprocity. The Canadian democracy proved it was 
unable to suffer fools gladly. It was in vain to argue that the men 
who counted in the United States had come to recognize and respect 
Canada’s independent ambitions, that in any event it was not what 
the United States thought but what Canada thought that mattered, 
that the Canadian farmer who sold a bushel of good potatoes to 
an American customer no more sold his loyalty with it than did a 
blatant Kipling selling his tens of thousands of copies to the same 
American public, or that it was folly to assert that the political 
unity of Canada and the empire rested on the ban against Canadian 
exports which the United States could remove of its own volition 
at any moment. The flag was waved, and the Canadians, mindful 
of former American slights or indifference, and newly arrived 
Englishmen, admirably organized by the anti-reciprocity forces, 
voted against any entangling alliance. 
The success of the loyalty cry is viewed with mingled feelings 
by the Canadian advocate of reciprocity. He is proud of the sturdy 
feeling of self-reliance, the readiness to set ideals above pocket, 
which were the creditable factors in the decision; and he trusts 
that the demonstration of national spirit will not be lost on Ameri- 
can prophets of manifest destiny. He regrets that in order to 
demonstrate a loyalty which might have been taken for granted it 
was considered necessary to sacrifice unquestioned economic advan- 
tage, and is not reassured for the future of democracy by the ease 
with which interests with unlimited funds for organization, adver- 
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tising, and newspaper campaigning can pervert national sentiment 
to serve their own ends. However, this is a stage through which 
every young nation apparently must pass, and the gentle art of 
twisting the lion’s tail has formed the model for the practice of 
plucking the eagle’s feathers. 

As for the future: The party of ‘‘moderate”’ protection is out 
and the party of “‘adequate”’ protection isin. There is not likely 
to be much difference in tariff policy between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. Possibly the expiring iron and steel bounties may be 
renewed, and a few schedules readjusted. The new premier is 
not a high-tariff man—his leadership was attacked by an ultra- 
protectionist cabal some months before the election—and he is 
pledged to the appointment of a permanent tariff commission 
before making any gencral revision. So long as the United States 
keeps up her tariff, any radical reduction of Canadian duties on 
manufactures is not to be looked for; but while agreed on this, the 
majority of the Canadian people are also uneasy at the growth of 
combines and mergers and awake to the need of more discrimination 
in giving protection. With reciprocity given its quietus, the 
discussion of the tariff may go on without flag-waving and brass- 
band distractions; and, what is also a gain, any reduction which 
may eventually be made will be made because it is for our own 
good, and not, as reciprocity (essentially protectionist in basis) 
assumes, a loss to be offset by the loss to the other party to the 
bargain. And in relations with the United States there is the 
advantage that the grievances of the past have been wiped out by 
the offer from the republic, and that the good-will evinced by 
President Taft and the broader-minded exponents of American 
public opinion will be permanently remembered long after the 


temporary excitement has subsided. 
O. D. SKELTON 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 
KINGSTON, CANADA 











THE TRANSPORTATION OF IMMIGRANTS AND 
RECEPTION ARRANGEMENTS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


As long as European emigration was small the transportation 
of passengers of the lower class was an incidental part of the busi- 
ness of merchant vessels. It was profitable, but there was too 
little of it, and it was too uncertain to justify the special equipment 
and provisioning of ships in such a way as to secure comfort and 
health on a long voyage. All merchant vessels would take passen- 
gers if they were able to pay, but none were constructed and fitted 
up primarily for that purpose. In choosing a route, therefore, 
the intending emigrant selected a port of departure mainly with 
reference to its accessibility from his home, though he was obliged 
to consider to some extent the likelihood of his finding there with- 
out long delay some ship clearing for America. As emigration 
increased, however, there was a growing tendency for it to be 
concentrated at certain points. This was because later emigrants 
learned from the experience of those who had preceded them that 
some ports offered greater facilities than others, and because the 
merchant houses and ship-owners of some cities were more active 
in seeking the business of passenger transportation than were 
those of other places. 

In the eighteenth century the Palatines and other South Ger- 
mans had for a long time been accustomed to sail from Rotterdam 
or some other port of the Netherlands, sometimes by way of 
England, sometimes direct to America. This was because those 
ports were more accessible to them by way of the Rhine than any 
other. But Dutch merchants and ship owners had found little 
profit in them; for most of them were poor, many of them had 
to be supported from the time of their arrival till they embarked, 
and as the trade of the Low Countries with America was not large, 
opportunities for taking ship were infrequent. Very naturally the 
Dutch did not try to extend a traffic that brought them more trouble 
than pecuniary advantage; on the contrary, they discouraged it, 
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and they did so with such success that after emigration began on a 
larger scale in the nineteenth century, they failed to get a large 
share of the business that grew out of it.’ 

After the fall of Napoleon, Havre became the chief port of 
departure for continental Europe, and it retained its supremacy 
for more than a generation. The Swiss? and South Germans? 
arrived there overland or by sail from Cologne; and many came in 
coasting vessels from North Germany,‘ and even from Norway’ for 
transshipment to America. In 1854 the German emigration by 
way of Havre exceeded that from Bremen by twenty thousand; 
while Bremen was ahead of Hamburg by twenty-five thousand, 
and Hamburg in turn led Antwerp by a like number.® The com- 
pletion of the German railway system and the great expansion of 
steam navigation in the Hanseatic cities eventually deprived 
Havre of her predominance in the business, but she remained an 
important port of departure as long as there was a large emigration 
from the region to which she was an accessible outlet. 

As early as 1819 Westphalians and Saxons began to go by way 
of Bremen and Hamburg;’ but it was not till 1832, when emigra- 
tion first started on a large scale from North Germany,® that pas- 
senger transportation became an important branch of the business 
of those cities. In the competition that then arose between them 
Bremen took and kept the lead. She devised cheaper, quicker, 
and more comfortable methods of handling and embarking the 
crowds that arrived there, and for nearly a generation she had more 
intelligent and humane regulations of the shipping engaged in the 
business than any other port.® Until after the middle of the 
century a third of the passengers leaving Hamburg did not come 
direct to America, but preferred to make the Atlantic passage on 
English ships from Hull and Grimby.” It was easier to reach 
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England from Hamburg than from Bremen, and as English ships 
were subject to far less severe restrictions than those of the German 
ports, they could afford to transport emigrants at a much lower 
price. Until the late forties many Germans went by way of Liver- 
pool, but in subsequent years they were deterred from selecting 
that route by the crowds of “unclean, thievish”’ Irish who embarked 
there, and who heartily reciprocated their strong antipathy." By 
the middle of the century Bremen and Hamburg were regarded as 
the best ports of departure for the reason that passengers on their 
ships received cooked food on the voyage. Both cities profited 
greatly from the transportation of emigrants. In 1850 the vessels 
owned by their merchants numbered 605, and in 1857 they had 
increased to 771. But for emigration such a growth would have 
been impossible, since ships that brought bulky cargoes of raw 
materials from America would have been obliged to make the 
westward voyage for the most part in ballast. 

For England, Liverpool and Hull remained in the nineteenth 
century, as they had been in the eighteenth, the most important 
ports of departure. In Ireland there was hardly a coast town from 
which westbound vessels did not carry emigrants; but they were 
mostly bound for Canada, whence they hoped to cross the border; 
for there was little trade between Ireland and the United States, 
and few vessels left there direct for our ports.% Most of the Irish 
coming to this country gathered at Cork, whence they were taken 
to Liverpool and transferred to English or American vessels.“ 

After the recovery of this country from the industrial depression 
of 1819-20, passenger transportation became an important branch 
of commerce. The great majority of the emigrants from Europe 
were carried by British, German, and American vessels and the 
business was managed by the agents of commercial houses in the 
North Sea ports, Liverpool, London, and New York. Neither 
Dutch’s nor French shipping” took much part in it. Until steam 
substituted sails, the ships of Bremen and Hamburg, owing to 
governmental regulations, had a higher standard of sanitation and 
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general accommodations than their competitors, but they likewise 
had a higher rate of prices. They brought therefore, as a rule, a 
better class of immigrants than were brought from the continent 
on any other vessels. Between English and American ships there 
was little to choose.””7 For safety from purely maritime dangers, 
as well as for cheapness and swiftness, they were rather preferable 
to those of Germany. 

The development of steam transportation for immigrants, even 
after the invention of the screw propeller, was not so rapid as 
might have been expected. It was not till 1865 that more of them 
came by steam than by sail; and for more than a decade after 
that date sailing vessels still had a considerable share of the busi- 
ness. In 1855 there were about eighty steamships in regular service 
between the United States and Europe.’® New York was con- 
nected with Liverpool by two lines. The Cunard Line owned seven 
ships of from 1,423 to 2,266 tons, and advertised to sail twice a 
week in favorable seasons of the year. Its competitor, the Collins 
Line, made a brilliant beginning in 1850 with four ships of about 
2,900 tons. It was an American line, and obtained a subsidy to 
carry the mails. Its ships were the fastest afloat; one of them, 
the ‘‘ Baltic,” made the passage in 1852 in nine and a half days.” 
The line was popular but not profitable. It lost a ship by collision 
in 1854, and had hardly replaced it when another went down in 
1856. In the same year the subsidy was withdrawn; and its three 
remaining ships were sold by the sheriff in 1858. There were also 
at that date lines of two steamers each from New York to Bremen 
and to Havre; and one steamship between New York and Glasgow. 
Boston and Liverpool were connected by an English line of two 
steamers. The cheapest, but by no means the best, steamship 
connection was by the short-lived line of Richardson & Co., from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia.” Such were the small beginnings of 
passenger traffic by steam; its later development has been told too 
often to justify its repetition here. 
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Throughout the eighteenth century Philadelphia had been the 
chief port of arrival for new settlers in America, but after 1816” 
she was outstripped by New York. The selection of a landing- 
place in America depended in some degree on its commercial con- 
nections with the immigrant’s port of departure, but in the main 
on its accessibility to his ultimate destination. So long as settle- 
ment was confined to the region east of the Alleghenies, Phila- 
delphia was the most convenient port of entry for agricultural 
settlers like the Germans and Scotch-Irish; but from the time that 
the frontier crossed the mountains access to the new lands was most 
readily found from New York. Her connection with the interior 
was a prime cause of New York’s commercial supremacy, and the 
two together account for the growing favor shown her by immi- 
grants. In the middle of the century Buffalo, Cleveland, and Mil- 
waukee were the distributing points for those bound to the North- 
west, and to reach these cities the Erie Canal and, after 1846, the 
railroad from New York to Buffalo were by far the quickest and the 
cheapest routes. For those bound to the Middle West, Wheeling, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis were the distributing points; 
and for reaching them New York offered facilities as good as those 
from Philadelphia and better than those from Boston or Baltimore.” 
New Orleans was favorably situated for such as were bound for 
the Mississippi Valley and she did receive a considerable number 
of immigrants; but the voyage was two or three weeks longer than 
to New York,” the ships sailing thither from Europe were inferior,” 
the journey up the Mississippi to St. Louis was unpleasant, danger- 
ous, and little shorter than from New York,” and above all, the 
dread of yellow fever and other maladies common among strangers 
in a southern climate”? combined to deter most Europeans from 
choosing that route. Since 1830 New York has been “the gateway 
of the nation.” The relatively small number of immigrants landing 
elsewhere have been for the most part people actuated by some 
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personal or local motive with a definite plan and purpose, in the 
accomplishment of which the selection of a landing-place was a 
matter of importance; while the great stream of those seeking 
land or labor in America, as well as mere adventurers and men 
without plans or money, has flowed in increasing volume to New 
York. 

During the nineteenth century no material reduction was made 
in the length of the voyage till the transition was effected from sail 
to steam. Much of course depended on the season of the year and 
weather conditions. Vessels were fortunate when they made the 
passage from Europe in less than a month; unfortunate, when it 
took them two months. In 1830 emigrants embarking from 
England were required to provide themselves with food for six 
weeks; and this was thought to be sufficient to allow for delays 
due to any ordinary causes. In 1867 the average length of the 
voyage by sail for all immigrants was about forty-four days and 
six hours, and five years later the time had been reduced by little 
more than an hour.*® In 1855 the Cunard and Collins lines adver- 
tised to make the passage by steam to Liverpool in twelve days; 
and the steamers from New York to Bremen or Havre crossed in 
fourteen days.** In 1867 the average length of the passage by 
steam was thirteen days and nearly twenty-two hours; but five 
years later it had been shortened by more than half a day. 

The cost of the voyage fluctuated greatly. Until the middle of 
the century the German ships were alone in furnishing steerage 
passengers with the necessities of life; on all other ships they were 
required to provide themselves with everything except fire and 
water, so that the price paid to the master of the vessel was not 
the largest part of the emigrant’s expenses. In 1816 the actual 
charge for transportation from London was £10.53 Fifteen years 
later it was little more than half as much from any of the English 
ports;* and although there was some stiffening of rates at the time 
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of the great Irish emigration,* it continued to fall until the amend- 
ment of the British Passenger Act in 1855. In 1850 the average 
charge from Liverpool was between seventeen and twenty dollars 
for grown persons, and ten or fifteen dollars for children.** The 
charge for transportation from the continental ports seems to have 
been subject to more extreme fluctuations than from the ports of 
Great Britain. Thus in the summer of 1835 passengers from 
Bremen paid only sixteen dollars, and were provided with good 
food on the voyage.*7 Ten years later the charge was twenty 
dollars from Bremen, twenty-three from Hamburg, including food 
from both ports; and thirteen or fourteen without food from 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Havre.* In 1856 it had risen to thirty 
dollars from the German cities.*® By 1873 all ships furnished food, 
but steerage passengers still had to supply their own bedding and 
eating utensils; and the average price paid for transportation by 
all immigrants in that year was forty dollars.” 

The conditions that prevailed on the typical immigrant ship in 
the first half of the century not only caused great suffering on the 
voyage but were a serious menace to life. The United States law 
of 1819 allowed only two passengers for every five tons of space, 
but these passengers were in addition to the regular cargo, and 
very often the space allotted to them was altogether inadequate. 
In 1828 on a ship from Scotland so little room was available that 
six families lived during the many weeks of the voyage in the life- 
boat on deck.” It was customary for the captain to lease to an 
emigrant agent the space reserved for passengers, and to assume 
no responsibility himself for their comfort and well-being. Into 
this space the agent packed without regard to age, sex, or state of 
health as many human beings as the law permitted the ship to 
carry. The food, bedding, and other baggage they brought with 
them were very often filthy and unfit for a long voyage.” The 
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ventilation was wretched, the facilities for cooking altogether 
inadequate, cleanliness was impossible, and arrangements for 
proper treatment of the sick were lamentably insufficient. The 
passengers were completely at the mercy of the officers and crew, 
and brutal treatment was the rule rather than the exception.* In 
1847 a member of the New York Academy of Medicine went 
aboard the “Ceylon” from Liverpool. He found that many of the 
passengers had died on the voyage, and a hundred and fifty were 
still ill with typhus. ‘‘We passed through the steerage 

but the indescribable filth, the emaciated, half-nude enone, 
many with the eruption disfiguring their faces, crouching in the 
bunks or strewed over the decks and cumbering the gangways, 
broken utensils and debris of food spread recklessly about, pre- 
sented a picture of which neither pen nor pencil can convey a full 
idea. . . . . Some were just rising from their berths for the 
first time since leaving Liverpool, having been suffered to lie there 
during the entire voyage wallowing in their own filth.”“4 The lower 
deck of an immigrant vessel was often little better than that of 
a slave ship. According to Friedrich Kapp, chairman of the New 
York Board of Emigration Commissioners, a death-rate of 10 per 
cent was not uncommon, and it sometimes happened that a third 
of the passengers died before reaching land.** In the dreadful 
years of the Irish famine the mortality at sea was ghastly. It is 
said that in 1846 out of 98,105 Irish emigrants 20,365 are known to 
have died; and in the following year the mortality was 17}per 
cent of the embarkation. An old-fashioned sailing vessel once 
visited by typhus, cholera, or smallpox often carried the germs of 
contagion for years; and the hapless human beings in the crowded 
steerage, unclean, ill-fed, and weakened by confinement in an 
atmosphere foul beyond description, were frequently decimated by 
disease. Brutal treatment and insanitary conditions prevailed on 
some ships till late in the century. A paper on the “Hygiene of 
Emigrant Ships” read before the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in 1880 describes the treatment of passengers on a ship of the 
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Red Star Line from Antwerp in that year. On the day of sailing 
only ten minutes were allowed for the four hundred and thirty 
people in the steerage to get aboard with their baggage, the officers 
and crew pushing and kicking them to hurry their movement. 
They found the steerage wet and dirty, and it remained so during 
the voyage; in consequence, their bedding soon became water 
soaked, and there was never an opportunity to get it dry. There 
was no separation of the sexes whatever. Accommodations were 
so inadequate that some had to sleep on deck, and many of the 
bunks assigned to others broke down in the first storm. During 
the whole voyage the most disgraceful immorality prevailed, and 
officers and crew took part in it. There were only three dim lights 
in the steerage at night, and in the semi-darkness there was perfect 
pandemonium. A group of English passengers in their sworn 
affidavits described the ship as a floating hell. Two gallons of fresh 
water were furnished in the morning for four hundred and thirty 
people to wash. One man said on oath that he got water to drink 
only twice during the voyage. The officers, except when carousing 
with the women, were surly and brutal. They were Germans; 
and when the English passengers expostulated they pretended not 
to understand or jeered at their complaints.* In justice to human- 
ity it should be said that the disgraceful conditions prevailing on 
this ship were very unusual in 1880; thirty years earlier, however, 
they were by no means uncommon. The English ships had the 
evil distinction of the highest death-rate, partly because they were 
under less stringent regulations than others, and partly because 
they brought more Irish, who were the poorest and most helpless 
of allimmigrants. In 1847 three-fourths of all the patients in the 
New York quarantine hospital were from English ships.“ The 
New York Commissioners of Emigration reported that in 1847 and 
1848 the sick passengers averaged thirty in a thousand on British 
vessels, nine and three-fifths on American, and eight and three- 
fifths on German.” The frightful mortality in the years of the 
Irish famine brought about the passage of a British Passenger Act 
which instituted a much needed reform in sailing regulations. As 
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soon, therefore, as the pestilence accompanying the famine ended, 
sanitary conditions began to improve. From 1855 to 1860 the 
death-rate for all immigrants was only % of 1 per cent.* In 1867 
the death-rate was 11.67 in the thousand on sailing vessels and 
1.03 onsteamships. Five years later it had been reduced by more 
than 50 per cent on both classes of vessels.* 

Many attempts were made by the sea-faring nations of Europe, 
as well as by the United States, to remedy by legislation the evils 
incident to the voyage. England led the way as early as 1803. 
Her Passenger Act of that year forbade ships to carry more than 
three persons for five tons of space, counting two children as equal 
to one adult. Though this was a step in the right direction, it 
was ridiculously inadequate. Until 1840, when a Land and 
Emigration Commission was created, its enforcement was left to 
the customs and harbor officials, and it seems to have been of little 
if any practical benefit. The horrors attending the Irish emigra- 
tion during the years of the great famine forced Parliament to 
adopt more stringent regulations. The Act of 12 and 13 Victoria 
specified the berth room, general accommodations, stock of pro- 
visions, and regulated other observances for health and comfort. 
In the matter of food, it was enacted that the master of the vessel 
must issue to each passenger three quarts of water daily; and each 
week he must supply two and a half pounds of bread or biscuit, a 
pound of wheat flour, five pounds of oatmeal, two pounds of rice, 
two ounces of tea, a half-pound of sugar, and a half-pound of 
molasses. Potatoes might be substituted for rice or oatmeal at 
the rate of five pounds for one. The issues were to be in advance 
and not less than twice a week.5s The quality of the food and 
medical supplies as well as the character of the crew were officially 
inspected before the sailing of the vessel. This act was amended 
in 1852, 1855, and 1863. Without doubt it was the cause of some 
improvement, but it was poorly enforced and frequently evaded. 
It was long a common practice for a ship whose provisions and crew 
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passed the inspection in Liverpool to be followed out to sea by 
tenders and lighters, which transferred to her inferior men and 
supplies and took those that had been inspected back to port.‘ 
Much more efficient was the legislation of the free cities of Bremen 
and Hamburg. The measures they adopted were dictated by an 
enlightened appreciation of their own interests. As soon as the 
stream of emigration began to flow through Bremen, she began to 
regulate the traffic in transoceanic passengers, so as to encourage 
the business; and since the administration of the law was in the 
hands of those that made it, evasion was not easy. As early as 
1830, she not only prescribed what was then considered sufficient 
space and food for steerage passengers, but she also required that 
the food should be cooked. After 1850 for the accommodation of 
emigrants passing through she maintained a bureau of information; 
and special agents appointed by the city authorities met the 
incoming trains at the railway stations, guided them to hotels that 
had been inspected and licensed to receive them, protected them 
against extortion, and gave them aid and advice in preparing for 
the voyage.’ All these measures were quickly adopted by Ham- 
burg, and some of them appeared in the passenger acts of Holland 
in 1837, of Belgium in 1843, and of France in 1855. In the United 
States the Passenger Act of 1819 received certain amendments in 
1847 and 1848, but they were immaterial so far as European 
immigrants were concerned. The act of 1855 was much more 
complete, and embodied the sincere and intelligent opinions of 
men who had carefully studied the conditions of steerage transpor- 
tation. Unfortunately it never was, and indeed could not be, 
enforced. ‘Official reports do not show that any prosecution 
resulted in recovery” of the penalties it imposed. No action was 
ever maintained for violation of it. From the time of its passage 
there was ‘‘doubt as to the applicability of the penalties to the 
case of a vessel arriving from abroad,’’? and subsequently it was 
held that the law never applied to steamships.” A great difficulty 
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in enforcing this law, as well as that of 1860 for the protection of 
female passengers, arose from the transitory nature of the testi- 
mony required to convict; for immigrants could not be detained 
without suffering hardship, so that witnesses were usually lacking 
at the final trial.™ 

All authorities agree, however, that in the first three quarters 
of the nineteenth century little was accomplished by legislation 
except at Bremen and Hamburg toward improving the conditions 
of transportation. And yet conditions did improve. A report to 
Congress in 1873 represents the sanitary arrangements and ven- 
tilation as still being defective; but cruelty and ill-usage were 
things of the past; women were no longer exposed to imposition; 
the water and food supplied were usually sufficient in quality and 
quantity; and hospital facilities were adequate for all ordinary 
cases.” The.force that accomplished these beneficent results was 
not law but competition.® As immigration increased in volume, 
passenger transportation became a more important branch of the 
shipping business between Europe and America, and rivalry among 
the ship-owners grew keen. It was necessary for them to advertise 
abroad through publications and traveling agents not only the free 
institutions and bounties of nature in America, but also the special 
facilities they offered for crossing the ocean. Meantime it grew 
easier to detect misrepresentation. The postal service became 
better and cheaper on both sides of the Atlantic, and other means 
of communication were improved. In consequence the ill-usage or 
discomfort of passengers on certain ships became known to pros- 
pective emigrants, and the reputation and profits of the owners 
suffered. Enlightened self-interest, therefore, led the more intelli- 
gent among them to institute improvements, and others were 
forced to follow their example or see themselves driven out of 
business. The transition to steamship service cheapened and 
shortened the voyage, centralized and improved the organization 
and management of the business, and made it finally possible to 
legislate effectively against abuses. 


© Tbid., 3,021. 
* 43d Cong., Senate Exec. Doc., No. 23, 12, 196, 197- 
** Biichele, of. cit., 561. 
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The trials of the immigrant were by no means ended when he 
reached shore, for wherever he landed he was liable to fall a prey to 
the spoiler. Without the aid of friends who knew the snares that 
were set for him and understood the arts and wiles of the “‘bunco”’ 
men that lay in wait, he was fortunate if the first few weeks of 
residence in the land of hope and freedom were passed without the 
loss of a great part of his possessions including his health and 
freedom. The most notorious robbers were found among the 
keepers of the New York immigrant boarding-houses. Some of 
these it is true were good men, exerting themselves to befriend the 
newcomers, and often finding employment for the needy through 
their acquaintances among the older residents and artisans in 
the city." But the majority of them were rogues and swindlers. 
Their agents, commonly called ‘‘runners,” met the incoming ships, 
and by ingratiatory manners, deception, and false promises, some- 
times even by seizing the baggage as it was landed, beguiled or 
forced the immigrants to follow them to the resorts they repre- 
sented. It is a significant fact that most of the boarding-house 
owners and nearly all the “runners” were themselves foreign born, 
and they plundered most successfully people of their own race. 
The hapless strangers, ignorant of the customs and laws of the 
new country, often unable to speak the language that would procure 
police assistance, more liable by reason of their “‘outlandish” dress 
and manners to meet with ridicule than sympathy from the masses 
of native citizens, were browbeaten and fleeced without mercy.® 
Almost as bad as the boarding-houses were the innumerable 
employment bureaus. These dens of iniquity undertook not only 
to find work for those seeking it, but to give information in regard 
to regions and localities however remote, to change money, dis- 
pose of negotiable paper, arrange land purchases, settle the duties 
at the custom house, forward baggage, packages, and letters, look 
after legal affairs, and procure at reduced rates transportation in 
any direction—all for a nominal (?) money consideration. “Five 
hundred railroad hands and three hundred ditchers wanted,” a 


“ Bogen, The Germans in America, 55; New York Bureau of Labor Statistics, 16th Annual 
Report, 969 ff. 
*s Biichele, op. cit., 565 ff. 
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typical advertisement would read; and the luckless applicants for 
work, having paid the fee, were sent to some distant railroad or 
canal, where on arrival they found no labor needed. It was 
mainly at these establishments that the prototype of the present- 
day ‘‘white slave” trade was conducted. The Irish “intelligence 
offices” seem to have been the worst among them, but those con- 
ducted for the Germans were little better.© 

It would be as difficult as it is unnecessary to enumerate all the 
devices for extortion and imposition that were worked upon the 
immigrants on their arrival. And they, for the most part peasants, 
artisans, and laborers of the villages and rural districts of the Old 
World, with untrained intelligence and scant experience in self- 
reliance, were ill fitted to defend themselves against the dangers 
that compassed them about. The abuses practiced against them 
in New York are most notorious, but in proportion to their numbers 
those landing in the other coast towns fared no better. Great 
numbers never penetrated farther into the country than the port 
of arrival; and for many of these financial ruin, shame, disease, 
and death were the portion. The Irish, the Swiss, and the Germans 
from Alsace-Lorraine, the Free County, Luxembourg, and the 
small South German states were the chief sufferers, for the reason 
that among these were found most of those that came over as 
individuals or in single families. The Scandinavians and North 
Germans found no little protection in their practice of getting 
together in bands before embarking or of migrating in whole 
villages, often accompanied by the village priest and doctor.” 

To afford some aid and defense to their fellow-countrymen on 
their arrival the Germans in Philadelphia organized a benevolent 
society in 1778. It ceased to exist after a few years, but was 
renewed in 1810, and continued a useful life for many years. A 
similar society was formed in New York in 1804, which became the 
model for others in New York, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, 
and Galveston. The New York German society was partly 
endowed by Astor, and though it was much criticized on the 
ground that its members took little personal interest in the welfare 
of immigrants and relied too much on hired agents, yet there is 


“ Straten-Ponthoz, of. cit., 135, 144. ® Biichele, op. cit., 499, 559. 
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abundant testimony to its good influence and practical, useful 
activity. The Irish society in New York was very weak until 
1841, when it was reconstituted on the same plan as that of the 
Germans. The English, who were less exposed to imposition than 
other races, first formed an organization in 1844. These societies 
published annual reports and issued circulars of advice to be dis- 
tributed among prospective emigrants, setting forth the qualifica- 
tions essential to success in America, and urging the unfit to 
remain at home. They seldom gave money to needy immigrants, 
but they maintained employment agencies for common laborers, 
furnished credit to establish deserving artisans in their trade, cared 
as well as they could for unprotected women, procured legal advice 
for those who needed it, endeavored to relieve the congestion of 
the foreign quarters in the sea-ports by expediting the departure 
of immigrants to the interior, ministered according to their powers 
to the sick and distressed, and guarded as well as they could the 
interests of their fellow-countrymen in the municipal councils.” 

But it was impossible for individuals and private benevolent 
societies to afford much protection to the increasing multitude of 
aliens. The government alone could cope with the abuses that 
had grown up, and the government made no attempt to do so 
before 1847. Until that time the care and support of the foreign 
born was left to the general quarantine and poor laws or to such 
local ordinances as New York City and other ports might choose 
to adopt. State legislation, so far as it related to immigrants, was 
intended to protect, not the newcomers but the native residents. 
Thus the law of 1824 authorized the mayor of New York City to 
require from all masters of vessels from abroad a bond to indemnify 
the city for expenses incurred for passengers landed there. The 
constitutionality of the act was questioned on the ground that 
immigration, being a branch of commerce, could be taxed or regu- 
lated only: by the federal government and not by a state law; but 
the Supreme Court held that this was a police rather than a com- 
mercial measure.” The same could not be said, however, of the 


** Straten-Ponthoz, 68 ff; et al. plur. 
* City of New York vs. Miln, II Peters, U.S., 102 
” N.Y. Revised Statutes, I, 445. 
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act of 1829 which ordered the health commissioner to collect from 
masters of vessels a dollar and fifty cents for each cabin passenger 
and a dollar for each steerage passenger, mate, sailor, or marine 
in order to provide for the Marine and Quarantine Hospital estab- 
lished on Staten Island.” Such a tax was without doubt uncon- 
stitutional, and after some years the New York legislature found it 
expedient to modify the law, and while retaining its substance return 
to the form of the act of 1824, which the Supreme Court had 
approved. In New York, after 1824, it was provided by the legis- 
lature that masters of vessels should report all passengers brought 
to land and should give bond for each one to indemnify every city, 
county, and town in the state against any expense for the relief 
or support of the person named in the bond for the term of four 
years; but from this bond the owner of the vessel might be released 
by paying within twenty-four hours of the landing of the passengers 
the sum of one dollar and a half per capita. The substance of this 
measure was enacted into law in most of the other states that 
received any immigrants, and remained in force until the Supreme 
Court pronounced it unconstitutional in 1876. From time to time 
and from place to place the cash payment for which the bond might 
be commuted varied between one dollar and two dollars and a half, 
and was of course shifted by the ship-owners onto the passengers 
by an addition to the charge for transportation. It cannot be said 
that any state regarded or intended it to be a source of revenue 
beyond the necessary expenses incurred in behalf of the immigrants 
themselves. 

Meantime with the increasing volume of arrivals the system 
of exploitation by swindlers and bullies grew constantly worse; 
and the vast influx of helpless Irish in the years of the great famine 
forced New York state to act in their behalf. On May 5, 1847, 
the legislature created the State Board of Commissioners of Immi- 
gration. The act provided that the master of a vessel landing 
immigrants should report to the mayor of New York the name, 
birthplace, last legal residence, age, sex, and occupation of each 
one; whether any were lunatics, deaf, dumb, blind, infirm, or 
maimed; that the owner or consignee should give bond conditioned 


™ N.Y. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 16th Annual Report, 975. 
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to indemnify the commissioners and each county, city, or town for 
any expense incurred for the relief or support of the person named 
in it for five years, and to refund any charges incurred by the 
commissioners for the support or medical care of immigrants if 
received into the Marine Hospital or any institution under their 
jurisdiction; such bond to be secured by two sureties in the sum 
of three hundred dollars each; and that the owner might commute 
for this bond by paying a fixed sum for each immigrant landed. 
The commissioners were empowered to board vessels, inspect the 
immigrants, and report to the mayor; to support such as became 
a public charge for whom commutation money had been paid; to 
assist them in finding employment; aid them in moving to any part 
of New York or to other states; and to manage the quarantine 
hospital. The creation of this board was epoch-making in the 
history of immigration. It was composed of able and public- 
spirited men who served without pay, and who devised the prin- 
ciples and methods of handling immigrants that were subsequently 
adopted and further developed by the federal government. For 
a few years they were viciously accused of all sorts of bad prac- 
tices by those persons who had lived on the plunder of the alien 
arrivals, but in 1856 the New York grand jury after a thorough 
investigation pronounced the commission ‘‘a blessing not only to 
the immigrants but also to the community at large.” In 1855 
Castle Garden was made a landing-station, and three years later 
the commission moved its quarters thither. Besides its admin- 
istration, examining, and medical offices, it maintained information 
and employment bureaus. Immigrants were instructed with 
regard to the routes, fares, and necessary steps to be taken in 
reaching other parts of America, the demand for certain kinds of 
labor in sundry regions and the likelihood of finding employment; 
a post-office was established; a brokerage office was maintained 
for changing foreign money and cashing bills of exchange; boarding- 
houses were inspected and licensed; those suffering from contagious 
diseases were isolated and the other sick were cared for; and as 
far as possible in other ways the interests of the immigrants were 
guarded. The cost of the work was defrayed by the commutation 
money collected. 
™ N.Y. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 16th Annual Report, 975. 
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For twenty-nine years this system of reception arrangements 
endured; but in 1876 the United States Supreme Court held that 
the money collected by New York in commutation of the bonds 
of ship-owners was equivalent to a head tax on immigrants, and as 
such was forbidden by the Constitution. Subsequently, the state 
of New York met the expenses of the board by an appropriation 
from the general revenue until 1882, when the federal government 
imposed a tax of fifty cents per capita on immigrants. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury then contracted with the New York Com- 
missioners that they should continue to receive and provide for 
immigrants as before, and that their expenses should be defrayed 
out of the fund created by the tax. This contract was revoked, 
however, in 1890 on the ground that a dual administration of 
immigration was not conducive to the improvement of the service, 
and United States officials then took complete charge of it; Castle 
Garden was abandoned, and the functions of the state commission 


ceased. 
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A HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE IN ECONOMICS! 


The explanation that comes the nearest to explaining society 
today is the economic explanation. With most men the ruling 
motive throughout life is to satisfy wants through what is bought 
and sold. 

Our methods of production throw men into contact. The 
factory hand consorts with other hands, the teacher with other 
teachers, the clerk with fellow-clerks; capitalists become asso- 
ciated in partnerships and in corporations. Secondary and more 
formal associations are formed to advance the interests of those 
concerned, and thus come labor unions, employers’ associations, 
the field of co-operation being now extended beyond the bounds of 
personal acquaintance. We are thrown, next, into contact 
with those from whom we buy or to whom we sell. We unite 
with others to buy in common some utility or service, as a course 
of lectures, or the monthly programs of a musical club. Organiza- 
tions, not at first glance economic, may be really and mainly such. 
The municipality enables the people thereof to buy, in common, 
police service, water, gas, light, fire protection, sewers, pavements, 
education for their children; thus may be interpreted the county 
the town, the state. World-wide localization in production 
necessitates a world-wide exchange of products and gigantic com- 
mercial, banking, and mercantile organizations, and the world 
becomes one great trading community. The distribution of the 
product of industry is not less determinative in social effects. It 
is the ability to pay that determines largely social classes. We 
are judged by what we spend. The neighborhood in which we 
live, the society in which we move, the part of the cemetery in which 
we are buried, the conditions surrounding us at birth—yes, whether 
we are born at all or not—all seem to depend upon the wealth we 
have or that our fathers had. 

Earthly conditions attach themselves to our worship at the 
shrines of the Muses. Patti will not sing to us until she is paid, 


* A paper presented at the Second Conference on the Teaching of Economics, held at the 
University of Chicago, 1911. 
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nor pictures adorn our walls until they are bought, nor may we 
read unless our economic circumstances give us leisure. Economic 
conditions determine somewhat the content of the cultural knowl- 
edges themselves. The fine arts must pay, technical needs decide 
the direction and extent of scientific research; nine-tenths of our 
laws are economic. Political, ethical, philosophical theories shift 
and change with every development of our industrial system. 
And in thé turmoil are threatened certain ideals and institutions, 
born and nurtured in a different industrial age—our choicest 
inheritances from the past. 

If all this is true, if the social environment is so important 
and is fundamentally economic, then it would seem that one 
must know something of economics if he is to understand this 
environment and get the most out of life. A few generations ago 
there was little need for any social science in the schools, for there . 
was little social life. Such simple social relations as existed were 
easily comprehended by the growing children. Now social relations 
have become wonderfully complex, but we have inherited the 
educational system that belonged to the simpler industrial state. 
Our educational development has lagged behind that of the life 
of the people. 

What constitutes a good citizen changes with the mission of the 
age. He was once the tough-headed old Puritan who could 
listen to sermons that lasted all day, in a cold church with nothing 
to keep him warm but the dog he used for a foot-stool. In the 
time of the Revolution he was the man who could shoot straight and 
in whose head the idea of liberty was so big that he couldn’t turn 
it over to examine both sides. When it was our chief task to make 
the conquest of a continent the good citizen was the hardy pioneer. 
The good citizen today is the man who can help solve the innumer- 
able problems that spring out of a complex social environment. 
The mission of the coming generations is to solve the social problem. 
No school subject promises so much aid here as does economics. 

I suspect I might have assumed that members of this Conference 
are agreed that there is an economic environment, that one must 
understand it if he is to get the most out of life, that out of this 
environment come the problems that menace democracy, and that a 
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knowledge of economics is necessary for their proper solution. But 
the question still remains whether there is much of value that can’t 
be called economics that can be taught successfully in the high 
school. In grappling with this question I have no theoretical argu- 
ments to present. They are to be found elsewhere. If we cannot 
by this time get beyond that stage of the discussion, to my mind we 
had better go at something else. I wish rather to outline with 
some detail a course that I believe can be taught successfully in 
the high school, and to leave the questions of its value and its 
feasibility to the general discussion, only remarking at the outset 
briefly upon the content and methods of the course. 


CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


The course proposed should contain— 

1. Economic theory, 

2. Observational studies, 

3, Industrial history, 

4, Debates upon economic problems of the day. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO METHOD 


The backbone, if not the bulk, of the course will be deductive and some- 
what abstract. It should afford a discipline not less stern nor less valuable 
than that of mathematics. High-school mathematics reason from sure 
premises to conclusions of immediate use, ordinarily, only to the specialist; 
in economics one must look sharply to his premises, as he will have to in life, 
since the theory is of direct interest to everybody, and upon the results of the 
reasoning hangs the destiny of society itself. The ability to read, to read 
intelligently matter of considerable difficulty—just such matter as “‘deductive- 
abstract’’ economics offers—to distil and state the thought, is as good an 
equipment for life as mathematical training. 

Every teacher of high-school economics should determine upon, at the 
outset, a limited number of paramount truths and not be content until he has 
made every one of them a part of the creed of every member of his class. Of 
course the kernel of truth should be got before the students in the simplest 
possible way, with the help of illustrations, etc. 

Economic theory, as the laws of rent, market, normal, monoply price, etc., 
should be taught largely through concrete problems. The problem appeals to 
the student of high-school age in a way that general, abstract reasoning cannot. 

The ideas of most of us are hazy enough as to the phenomena of the indus- 
trial world. It “lies around us like a cloud, a world we do not see.” It cer- 
tainly cannot be presumed that high-school students have so great a fund of 
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empirical knowledge that no “laboratory economics” is necessary. Just how 
far observational study shall be employed must depend upon the topic in hand, 
the existing information of the pupils, the local situation, and the disposition 
of the teacher. I do not believe that a certain number of weeks at the outset 
of the course in economics should be devoted exclusively to “laboratory 
economics,” this period to be followed by one given to industrial history, after 
which the theory of the subject is developed. I believe rather that throughout 
the entire course there should be continual appeal to the aggregate experience 
of the class, and such observational study as seems necessary upon each topic 
as it comes up naturally in the orderly development of the theory. Necessary 
as it is that high-school economics should be kept close to life, and useful as 
observational study is in keeping it so, yet the observational method, here as 
elsewhere, may easily become, if unwisely used, a great time-waster in that 
the students are set to “observing” what they all know already, or in that 
they learn at a great cost to themselves of effort and time what the experience 
of others has placed within easy reach. The loss of some subjects altogether, 
crowded out by the taking up of other subjects empirically, may more than 
outweigh the educational gain in the use of the observational method. It is 
not so much our object to train up in this course young sociologists to a capa- 
bility of original research, as it is our object to give the future citizens a knowl- 
edge of a few fundamental facts. Our students should open their eyes and see, 
but they should also read and discuss. 

History devoted largely to the details of battles and to Indian stories may 
have done something toward nerving our ancestors for the conquest of a con- 
tinent from wild beasts, wild men, and primitive nature. It is little or no 
equipment for the boys and girls who are to grapple with the almost innumer- 
able problems that spring out of a complex industrial environment. Our edu- 
cational system must be readjusted to the peculiar mission of our age. This 
readjustment is modifying the history we teach. The history we teach should 
be to a considerable extent such as leads up to those great unsolved social 
problems, which must be solved if our democracy is to live. 

The first survey of history is naturally chronological. The student learns 
all that happened one year, then what happened the next year, and so on. 
What is learned together sticks together in memory even though there be no 
logical connection. Like the family story-paper the teacher must carry the 
learner through eight or ten serials all at once, each furnished on the instal- 
ment plan, with countless short stories thrown in for refreshments. Though 
this chronological study be desirable and necessary in the beginning it is 
extremely unfortunate if our student must stop there. History should be 
studied lineally as well as laterally. In economic history for the high-school 
the ideal thing would be for the class to take up anywhere from ten to twenty 
monographs upon great economic topics, each monograph to be read in con- 
nection with the theoretical and observational study of the same subject. 
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Thus in connection with the theory of money, and the observational study of 
our money as it is, would be taken up our money history, in which, by the way, 
is illustrated practically every point that any high-school text on economics 
teaches in the theory of money. In the absence of appropriate monographs 
the class will have to supplement the meager historical matter in their text- 
book by selected readings. 

It remains to attempt to outline a course, along the lines suggested in 
economic theory, observational work, and industrial history. 


I. THEORETICAL 


a) There is nothing sordid about economics. It treats of man’s efforts to 
satisfy his wants through whatever is bought and sold. If it be defined as 
“the science of making a living,” the term living must be taken in its noblest 
sense. 

b) “There is no wealth but life,” “nor can any noble thing be wealth 
except to a noble person’”—Ruskin. 

c) It pays to be good. It is the rogue who loses out in life. The greatest 
surplus of pleasure over pain in life, the greatest surplus of utility over dis- 
utility, is to be gotten by square-dealing. There is no conflict between eco- 
nomics and ethics. The criminal or the drunkard is such usually because he 
cannot successfully balance present and future utilites. 

d) “Social diseases, like physical diseases, are to be cured only through 
diagnosis and scientific treatment.”—John Stuart Mill. 

e) The cost of our not understanding our social environment has been 
beyond calculation. 

f) “The essential relativity of existing institutions”—Seligman. Nothing 
that we consider right but that some time and somewhere has been considered 
wrong, and vice versa. 

g) Private property has not always been and may not always be. It has 
been a matter of historic growth. Private-property rights find their justifica- 
tion only in social utility. Whenever private ownership becomes socially 
inexpedient there is no longer any private-property right. 

h) Our competitive system is a better system than that of the status which 
preceded it or than that of socialism suggested to succeed it; yet it is satis- 
factory only when fair and when among equals, and in some fields should be 
superseded by co-operation or by publicly controlled monopoly. 

i) Economic liberty, like freedom in general, comes only with civilization. 
And then only through legal equality, equality in bargaining, and something 
like equality in opportunity. It is to be secured, not by any Jaissez-faire 
policy but as the prize of high intelligence and constant vigilance. 

j) Under the subject of production: the intelligence of the laborer; the 
indispensability of capital; the importance of maintaining the fertility of the 
land; the marvelous results from division of labor and concentration in 
industry. 
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k) Cheap production and great production may not demonstrate the 
success of an economic system. Goods may be cheap because human life is 
cheap, and the great bulk of all produced might contribute little to the aggre- 
gate of human pleasure. Waste of labor and capital-power in misdirected 
production. 

1) The essential difference between normal and monopoly price. How 
monopoly price may be nobody’s cost of production, how it may curtail pro- 
duction and throw certain classes out of consumption. Status here now. 

m) The quintessence of the money question: Should we have a money in 
which the prices of staple commodities remain the same and wages rise with 
the increased efficiency in production, or a money in which wages stay the 
same and prices fall with increased efficiency? Which is equitable as between 
debtor and creditor ? 

n) Laws of rent, interest, wages, profits. 

0) How an equal distribution of wealth misdirects the application of labor 
and capital in production. ‘ Necessaries for all before luxuries for any.”— 
Seager. The labor and capital-power should be so employed and their product 
so distributed as to yield the greatest aggregate of surplus of utility over 
disutility for the race. 

~) The fallacy of the usual arguments in defense of luxurious expenditure. 
The theory of a leisure class. 


Il. OBSERVATIONAL 


1. Observations calculated to bring out the fact that each economic worker 
is striving to produce time, or form, or place utility, and culminating in a 
classification of occupations. 

2. Division of labor—the extent to which it is carried, the resulting effi- 
ciency, and disadvantages connected therewith: each member of the class to 
report the best illustration he has actually seen. 

3. The forms of business—individual ownership, partnership, corporation, 
co-operative enterprise, profit-sharing enterprise, trust, state, or municipal 
enterprise. Reports from members of the class upon particular businesses, 
such as the grocery business, the meat market, etc., the reports bringing out 
the sources of the raw material, the extent of the market supplied, etc. 

4. Our money as it is. Close examination of the paper money in connec- 
tion with the history of each kind, weighing of the silver and gold pieces, what 
is meant by 16 to f, etc. 

5. The operation and organization of the local bank. The bank statement. 

6. Price and wage variations—the data to be collected throughout the year 
and diagrams made. 

7. Free competition and industrial liberty—especially the observation of 
the respects in which each is curtailed or does not exist in the community. 
Likewise of the curtailment of private-property rights. 
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8. The organization and work of some local labor union; or an employers’ 
a sociation. 

9. Expenditures for various purposes in the families represented in the 
class; diagrams to represent graphically the conclusions drawn. 

10. The making, levying, and collecting of a special assessment for a pave- 
ment, water-main, or sewer. Some one improvement to be followed through 
from beginning to end, the class to attend, so far as possible, the meetings 
concerned therewith of improvement board, council, the session of the county 
or circuit court when the assessment roll comes up for confirmation, etc.; the 
bonds issued to be examined, likewise the ordinance passed and the notices 
sent, the president’s or the engineer’s estimate, etc. 

11. Municipal finance: the assessed valuation, revenue from taxes, and 
from other sources; the tax-levy ordinance, the appropriation ordinance; the 
tax rate as compared with that of surrounding towns; outstanding indebted- 
ness. 

12. The distribution of wealth in the village, city or town: to be studied 
at the time of the publication of the assessment list. 

13. Local provisions for poor relief. 

14. The employment in the community of women and children. 


Ill. HISTORICAL 


a) The Tariff Question in American History. 

b) The History of Money and of Banking in America. 

c) The History of Panics, Crises, and Industrial Depressions. 

d) The Transportation Problem in American History. 

e) The History of State and Local Taxation. 

f) The History of Labor Unions and of Labor-Capital Controversies. 

g) Migration and Immigration. 

h) The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 

i) The History of the Development of American Agriculture. 

j) Economic Forces in the History of American Political Parties. 

k) The Present and Past Distribution of Wealth in America. 

1) A Historical Study of Prices and Wages. 

m) The History of the American Merchant Marine. 

n) Financial History of the United States. 

0) The History of the Trusts and Monopolies in the Umited States. 

p) Private Property, Competition, and Industrial Freedom. 

q) Sketch of English Economic History. 

Several of the topics mentioned above should contain something of Eng- 
lish or of general history. Thus in studying labor combinations it will be 
natural to begin with the story of the old guilds and of early labor unions in 
England; the study of the transportation problem would be incomplete with- 
out brief descriptions of conditions as to railway control in France, Germany, 
England, Italy, and Austria-Hungary. 
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Where the schools are so circumstanced that it is impossible for them to 
undertake for the present such a scheme of historical studies, it will be best 
that they take some brief text upon English and American Industrial history. 
It will not be necessary, of course, for any school to attempt all or exactly the 
particular studies given above. 


IV. DEBATES UPON ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 


It is hardly necessary to outline anything under this head. Scores of 
appropriate subjects will suggest themselves in connection with the work in 
economics. Live questions of the day are usually the best and they may be a 
means of education not only to the class in economics, but to the whole school, 
and even to the community. 

A debate should be an honest debate. The debaters should be arguing the 
side of a question in which they believe and advancing only such arguments 
as they believe. 

As has been said the outline above is submitted that it may 
speak for itself. It is hoped that the value and feasibility of the 
course proposed will be thoroughly discussed. Perhaps it will 
be appropriate for the author to open, as to one or two points, this 
general discussion. 

There may be some school subject that proffers more of historic 
worth, some other affording superior opportunities for observation 
and induction, and still some third giving better chances for deduc- 
tive reasoning and abstract thought, but for historical training, 
training in observation, in deduction and in induction alike, what 
high-school subject is the peer of economics? Of the historical 
phase of economics, or the economic phase of history, enough has 
been said. It is indispensable. We may learn whither we are 
going only if we study whence we came. But indispensable as it 
is, neither the economic side of history nor industrial history itself 
can ever supplant theoretical economics. To the contention that 
about all that is of value in economics can be taught in connection 
with history, it could be replied that about all that is of value in 
history might be taught in connection with economics. But 
happily neither the one course nor the other is or should be fol- 
lowed. Our textbook in economics contains 102 tough pages 
upon the general principles of value. Shall we halt the history 
class to learn that? Yet little that could be called economics is 
to be had without the theory of value. The same text contains 
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140 pages upon money and banking. Where stop the history 
class for that? Yet none of it would come amiss to the average 
citizen just now. Where in history teach the all-important laws 
of rent, interest, profits, wages? To leave it to history to teach 
economics would mean that the science of economics would not 
be taught at all. The proof of the contention lies all around us. 
Not one high-school graduate in twenty—unless he has had eco- 
nomics—can read the President’s last annual message or either of 
the political platforms intelligently. It is seldom, if ever, that one 
comes into the author’s class in economics, we will not say with any 
knowledge of economic principles, but even with any sufficient 
acquaintance with the greatest economic topics in the history of 
the United States. 

It is sometimes objected that there is no room for economics in 
the curriculum. If such subjects were as important as it would 
seem they are, it might be asked how we can afford to take much 
time for anything else. Seriously, however, the author will put 
his view in a nutshell. In a four-year high-school course, on the 
four-study program, give one period for the four years to language 
and literature; one to science and mathematics; one to history, 
civics, commercial geography, economics, politics, and sociology, 
and one period to various electives. That gives to required social 
studies, including history, one-fourth the time; and they deserve it. 
It would put the required algebra to a year probably. Half the 
time now is being spent upon useless puzzles invented by rival 
book-makers, each of which has seen in turn the possibility of some 
more complicated case in factoring, quadratics, etc. It would cut 
the time also of biology. The schools have been running mad over 
bugs, worms, and weeds. Such work can, at least, be left to 
elective courses. The plan might cut foreign language; but half 
of the time allowed to required language and literature might go 
to foreign language and, if desired, all the time for electives. It 
must not be forgotten that the study of a foreign tongue should be 
a continual drill in English grammar and composition. 

But we would close this discussion with the main thought that 
has permeated it. It is for the salvation of the state istelf that we 
want economics in the public schools. Somewhere we have read 
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about a man who went to a great machine shop to buy a machine 
to pump water for his cattle. He was very particular, would have 
only the best, and seemed ready to pay for all that he got. Finally, 
after he had picked out the best thing in the shop and started to 
leave, the proprietor asked him: ‘‘ Now, sir, with what power do 
you propose to run this machine, and whom have you engaged to 
tend it?’’ The fellow stopped, scratched his head, and replied: 
“Well I never thought of that. You ought to be able to fix that 
for me. You see I want a machine that is powerful enough not 
only to pump the water for my cattle, but to furnish too the force 
needed to run the machine itself.”” Now we smile at the stupidity 
of that man. But change the names a little, and how nearly the story 
becomes true of us! We have inherited from our ancestors the 
greatest governmental contrivance ever set up anywhere on earth— 
a machine erected at the cost of rivers of sweat and lakes of blood. 
And yet we so-called better citizens of the republic seem to think 
that that machine ought to be strong enough and perfect enough to 
run itself and toneed nocare. Wedonot want to meddle in politics, 
attend primaries, read the political history of our country, or 
study the great economic questions of the day. It is the task of 
the public school to make the citizens of the next generation feel 
more keenly than we have felt the duties and the responsibilities 
of citizenship. How get rid of this apathy of the good citizen if 
not through just such instruction as this paper advocates? In- 
difference on the part of the citizen in a democracy is like cancer 
in the human tissues, bringing out ever-recurring disease until it 
is dug out root and all. Interest will come with knowledge and 
with better appreciation of what constitutes true social service. 


O. L. MANCHESTER 
ILtinois STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 








THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES" 


I. INTRODUCTION 


At the 1909 conference on the teaching of elementary eco- 
nomics, a committee of three was appointed ‘‘to undertake a 
comprehensive statistical investigation of the present status of 
the teaching of economics in the United States.” The discus- 
sion at the time the committee was appointed showed that the 
conference hoped this committee not only would secure a com- 
prehensive view of the methods now in use in the teaching of 
the elementary course, but also would throw some light upon the 
extent to which the entire subject of economics is taught in this 
country; upon the extent to which economics has become a re- 
quired subject in the modern college curriculum; and particularly 
upon the extent to which the presentation of this subject secures 
financial support, student registrations, etc. The committee has 
made an attempt to carry out the wishes of the conference and it 
now submits a report—although it recognizes it to be tentative 
and subject to corrections. 

The difficulties under which the committee has been forced to 
labor have been neither few nor insignificant. To begin with, 
it was impossible to frame a comprehensive questionnaire which 
would meet the varying conditions of the many colleges which 
teach economics. The committee sought to get a questionnaire 
which would cover as many cases as possible by sending out proof 
sheets and securing the advice of over a score of instructors before 
a final form was adopted. Nevertheless, in filling out the question- 
naire finally adopted, several instructors were forced to report that 
it fitted conditions at their institutions so poorly that it was 
difficult to give replies of much value. 

The attempt to secure data which would make possible com- 
parisons with other departments in the matter of student regis- 
trations, number of instructors, financial support, etc., was a 
particularly difficult undertaking. As stated above, it was impos- 


* A paper presented at the Second Conference on the Teaching of Economics, held at the 
University of Chicago, rorr. 
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sible to frame the questions so that they would meet the conditions 
of every institution. Further, the data desired are not kept by 
many institutions and even where kept, they are kept in such a 
form as to put a considerable burden upon the person who attempts 
to fill out the questionnaire. The outcome is as the committee 
feared it would be. The number of institutions which filled out 
this part of the blank is so small as not to justify the presentation 
of the data. 

A third difficulty arose from the fact that it was not always easy 
to induce institutions to divulge their information. Some appar- 
ently doubted the wisdom of making the data public, others were 
discouraged by the rather formidable (and, under the conditions of 
particular institutions, rather impossible) questionnaire, others 
were negligent. The committee can only say that it sent its ques- 
tionnaires to every institution of college rank of which it could 
secure the name and address, and also requested catalogues from all 
these institutions—and this not once or twice but, in scores of cases, 
three or four times. The committee has made more than ordinary 
effort and its returns are probably as full and accurate as could 
reasonably be expected. 

The difficulties above mentioned might have been overcome 
more effectually had the committee had at its disposal unlimited 
funds and clerical help. Situated as it was, the committee soon 
reached the limit of its resources and was forced to be quiescent, 
if not content, when it had carried the investigation to its present 
status. The present inquiry has covered but a small section of the 
field. At least four important topics have been omitted: (1) 
economics in the secondary schools, (2) the work of the colleges of 
commerce, (3) graduate work and the requirements for the doctor- 
ate, (4) the history of the teaching of economics in the United 
States. The committee would recommend that it be continued, or 
that a new committee be appointed, to consider these topics. 


II. A GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE WORK IN ECONOMICS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

The first table to be presented is the general statement of the 

work in economics in the United States at the present time. The 
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data were compiled from the catalogues of the institutions,’ and 
from the answers in the questionnaire.’ 

In the table in the Appendix the number of hours given to eco- 
nomics was computed from the catalogues. This is equivalent to 
saying that these data cannot be used as any trustworthy basis of 
comparisons of institutions. Some institutions announce only the 
work which will actually be given that year; others announce the 
work which will be given through a series of years, taking pains to 
designate the courses which will be omitted in each particular year; 
others announce the work which will be given through a series of 
years without designating the courses which are to be in alternation; 
a very few announce courses which they can have no reasonable ex- 
pectation of ever giving. There were two or three cases where the 
catalogue announced scores of hours of work in economics while 
the questionnaire returned from that institution reported that little 
or no work was actually given. Fortunately, these are few, and 
most, if not all, of them have been eliminated from the table. 

Under the circumstances it seemed best to treat the matter as 
an inquiry into the amount of economics which, according to the 
catalogues, seems to be available in the various institutions. In 
the table in the Appendix the second column gives the total number 
of hours of work in economics listed. Where there is evidence of a 
rotation of courses, some being omitted each year, the figures are 
printed in italics. While this results in a greater number of hours 
in many of these institutions than is actually given in any one year, 
the total for the country at large is probably not unduly swelled, 
as there are undoubtedly institutions offering work in economics 
whose names do not appear in this list. Again, while seminar and 
other graduate work were generally counted in compiling this table, 
there are a few institutions where some of this advanced work is 
given under such conditions as not to enable the committee to 
reduce it to “hours.” When it is further pointed out that subjects 
which are repeated in a given year are counted but once, it becomes 
reasonably clear that the total number of hours given to economics 
is not exaggerated in this table. It has already been shown that 


* These catalogues are in most cases those for the year 1910-11. 
* The data in the questionnaires are usually for the year 1909-10 
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the table is not intended to serve as a basis of comparison of 
institutions. 

In computing the number of hours of instruction it was neces- 
‘sary to resort to certain arbitrary standards. In all cases a year 
is assumed to represent 36 weeks of instruction, a semester 18 weeks, 
and a term or quarter 12 weeks. If a course is announced with a 
varying number of hours, the maximum number is taken (e.g., a 
course meeting Monday, Wednesday, and at the pleasure of the 
instructor, Friday, would be counted as a three-hour course), since 
it may fairly be assumed that if the class does not actually meet 
the “optional” day, other and equivalent work will be assigned. 
If a certain course, say the elementary course, is given more than 
once a year, or if it is given in several sections, it is counted but 
once. For example, at the University of Chicago, the elementary 
course is given twice a year (five hours a week for two quarters) 
and is given in seven sections. Nevertheless, it is credited with 
only 120 (5 times 24 weeks) hours, and not with 840 hours. In 
the case of some institutions the committee was forced to make 
estimates, notably in the case of those where the advanced courses 
have ‘‘hours to be arranged with the student,” and also in the case 
of seminar work. In such cases, the course is credited with the 
number of hours which seemed to be typical for the other courses. 
Of course the question ‘What courses are economics courses ?” 
was not easy to answer, particularly as catalogue descriptions, to 
put it mildly, are often Delphic. An attempt was made to include, 
courses which dealt with the economic side of resources, agriculture, 
etc., and to exclude those which were predominantly technical or 
legal. So-called commerce courses are included, but the elementary 
forms, such as stenography, bookkeeping, etc., are excluded. The 
chances are that very few institutions will feel that they are prop- 
erly represented in this tabulation, and the committee can only 
plead that it has already been sufficiently punished in trying to 
decipher the catalogues. 

Taking the compilation of catalogue data for what it may be 
worth, considerable interest attaches to the geographical distribu- 
tion of work in economics. Since the committee has returns from 
392 institutions it feels that its data represent the actual situation 
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reasonably well and accordingly the material is presented in 
tabular form (see Table I). 

Certain matters are brought out fairly distinctly by Table I. 
In the first place as far as mere quantity is concerned, this relatively 
new subject, economics, with its 113,027 hours of instruction, has a 
showing little short of remarkable. Secondly, the way in which 
this total is distributed is equally striking. The North Central 
Division leads with 47,133 hours, or 41.7 per cent of the total; the 
North Atlantic Division follows with 33,338 hours or 29.5 per cent 
of the total, and then far behind come the Western Division with 
14,182 hours or 12.6 per cent of the total, the South Atlantic 
Division with 10,203 hours or 9 per cent of the total, and the South 
Central Division with 8,171 hours or 7.2 per cent of the total. 
Again, the relative importance of the elementary work is significant. 
Under the heading elementary work should be included the courses 
in economic problems since what is called the elementary course at 
one institution is likely to correspond to the elementary course 
plus the course in economic problems at another institution, the 
number of cases where the course in economic problems represents 
very advanced work not being sufficiently great to seriously affect 
results. Interpreting thus the elementary work its relative sig- 
nificance is as follows:3 














Divison | Tatal Hours | ‘Hours of lementary | Foreentage of 
North Central....... | 47,133 | 13,695 29.1 
North Atlantic ...... 33,338 | 7,652 23.0 
GS | 14,182 | 3,286 23.2 
South Atlantic ...... 10,203 5,033 49-3 
South Central....... | 8,171 | 3,718 45-5 

ME 66s adamess | 113,027 | 33,384 29.5 








Returning now to the consideration of the table constituting 
the Appendix, the data in columns 3 to 9 inclusive were computed 
from the questionnaires, 278 institutions out of the 392 represented 


?It is to be remembered that these “hours” are computed on the basis of “courses available 
for students.” Since the elementary work is given in several sections in many instances, its 
relative significance would be still greater if the basis were “hours spent by the instructing 
staff.” 
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in the table having filed their answers with the committee. The 
data of these columns may be summed up briefly. 

1. The number of students who take the elementary course in 
the principles each year probably exceeds 18,400. The institutions 
definitely reporting on this item report 15,647 in this course. The 
table has 139 institutions which did not report on this matter. If 
these are assigned an average of 20 each, we obtain 2,780 for these 
139 institutions or 18,427 for the 392 institutions in the table in the 
Appendix. Since it is fairly certain that this is not a complete list 
of the institutions teaching economics, 18,400 should be regarded 
as a safe estimate. 

2. There is a very strongly marked tendency to exclude Fresh- 
men from the course in the principles of economics. The figure 
(1), indicating the Freshman year, does not appear with great 
frequency in column 4. Even where it does so appear, it is to be 
remembered that the question asked was, “At what point in his 
curriculum is the student admitted to courses in economics ?’’; and 
some institutions have descriptive courses which precede the course 
in the principles. This tendency to exclude Freshmen, to insist that 
a certain degree of maturity is essential before work in the principles 
is undertaken, is a little curious in view of the fact that work in the 
principles is growing in favor as a secondary-school subject. Does 
it not seem probable that the real question at issue is whether the 
subject shall be taught abstractly or concretely ? With the second- 
ary schools taking up this work successfully, can we be positive 
that the colleges have reached a final solution of the matter ? 

3. Closely related to the preceding topic is the question of 
courses advised or required for admission to the course in the 
principles. Beyond question, an “advised” course signifies little, 
so far as the organization of the work in the principles is concerned, 
since in actual practice the latter work would need to be adjusted 
to those who saw fit to disregard the advice. For those students 
who are drawn to the suggestion there is doubtless some individual 
gain. Certain it is that nearly 100 institutions (out of 278) reported 
that such an admission course is “advised.”” The most popular 
subject for this purpose is history with a very wide range of choice 
with reference to the particular brand, whether ‘‘economic,” 
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“industrial,” “modern,” ‘European,’ ‘‘American,” “English” 
or some other variety. Commercial geography, resources, and 
civics are also advised and even psychology, biology, and mathe- 
matics are cited. One is forced to the conclusion that there is little 
or no real plan in all this. It seems to be mainly a gentle mani- 
festation of reaction against unguided freedom in election of studies. 

When a course is positively required for admission to the 
principles, the matter becomes more serious; and, of the 278, 
about 50 report this to be the case, history again being the 
subject generally selected, though there are a few cases where the 
prerequisite is a course in descriptive economics. Of course, since 
students are characteristically not admitted to the principles until 
their second year or later, and since the work of the first year in 
college is characteristically required work, it follows that in most 
colleges there are “prerequisites” of a sort. Indeed there is reason 
to believe that some of the 50 above mentioned referred to this 
kind of a “prerequisite.” 

4. Among the colleges which give any considerable amount of 
economics there is pretty general agreement that the course in the 
principles should be regarded as a prerequisite for admission to most 
of the other work of the department. 

5. Considering the youth of the subject, economics is required 
for graduation in quite a large proportion of the institutions 
reporting. The table must be interpreted in this matter, however. 
The answer ‘“‘yes” does not necessarily mean that it is required 
of all candidates for graduation. It may be required in only one 
of two or three or more curricula. Even so, the table shows 
abundantly that economics has fought its way to substantial recog- 
nition as a subject of fundamental importance. 

6. Economics is not, however, taught everywhere by highly 
trained specialists. This is a matter of general observation and 
is also a matter clearly indicated by the answers in column g. In 
the smaller colleges it is doubtless inevitable that a man must 
teach in several divisions of knowledge, but one gets the impression, 
whether well founded or not, that economics is particularly likely 
to be “‘tacked on” to the “regular work” of other departments. 
Considering the important position the subject has gained in college 
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curricula, this probably means merely that the demand for highly 
trained men has exceeded the supply. This can and will be 
remedied in time. Meanwhile constant pressure for higher stand- 
ards must be exerted. The case is not discouraging. Even today, 
in the majority of cases reported, economics is taught in combina- 
tion with another or others of the social sciences, more frequently 
with history than with any other. Sociology, political science, and 
philosophy follow in order and then come in several—too many— 
instances of our subject being taught in conjunction with biology, 
public speaking, mathematics, Bible, and so on, up and down the 
list. 
III. THE TEACHING OF THE ELEMENTARY COURSE 

1. In institutions where there is but one section.—In considering 
the elementary course in the principles of economics, two classes 
of institutions may be distinguished, those where the work is con- 
ducted in but one section and those where two or more sections 
are used. In the case of the former, the presence of but one section 
may be due either to a small registration in this course, or in a 
few cases where the registration is fairly large, to the belief on the 
part of a limited teaching staff that time must be found for other 
work even if the elementary course is sacrificed in so doing. 

Of the institutions with but one section in this work, 188 returned 
sufficiently full answers to the questionnaire to justify a tabulation 
of results. Of the 188, 183 make use of a textbook and 158 use 
collateral readings. In most cases these collateral readings are 
used to supply the students with descriptive and illustrative 
material and the opinion seems to be quite common that most 
students entering the course are not sufficiently versed in the facts 
of the industrial world. In 147, at least some use of the lecture 
method is made, but it is quite clear that a strong tendency exists 
to give the lecture a subordinate part, such expression as ‘‘some,”’ 
“informal,” “supplementary,” “to a limited extent,” “occasional,” 
“used for parts of the work,” “for review and special topics,” 
“seldom is an entire hour given up to a lecture,” and “I have almost 
abandoned the lecture method,” occurring frequently. 

Reading notes are required in 74 cases and lecture notes in 66. 
Several others report that while such notes are not required they 
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are “urged,” or “recommended,” or “quite essential,” or that the 
system of examination is particularly designed to cause the reading 
and the taking of lectures to be carefully done. Only 41 report 
that what may be called “‘laboratory work,” such as visits to indus- 
trial plants, etc., is conducted. Quite a few, however, regretted 
that their location is such that this kind of work is not possible. 
Problems to be worked up outside of class form a teaching device 
that is fairly popular, 148 out of the 188 reporting that it is used. 
In many cases these problems seem to be what are called “term 
papers” or “theses.” Mainly, however, they seem to be relatively 
short problems, assigned once or twice a week, as a means of giving 
the student opportunity to take deliberate thought upon some part 
of the regular work of the class. With such a large number using 
the problem method to a greater or less extent it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find only 21 making use of any syllabus—and even where 
the syllabus is used it is not often a collection of problems, but 
apparently merely a sort of outline of the course. 

The use of the oral quiz, based for the most part on the textbook, 
is found in 171 of these 188 institutions, and the class discussion of 
problems in 167. If one is to judge from the general drift of the 
replies these are the methods which are most used and with whose 
results the instructors are best pleased. Typical answeres are: 
“principal reliance is on the text,” “the Socratic method is the 
best,” “informal discussion of problems is most prominent,” 
“discussion of the text forms 75 per cent of the work.” In view 
of such answers it is somewhat unexpected to find that short 
written exercises are not very popular, the 5-, 10-, or 15-minute 
quiz being used in only 60 of the 188 places. On the other hand the 
hour examination is used by 155. One is led to wonder whether 
instructors are not using the written work mainly as a means of 
grading. It seems doubtful, in view of the small number who use 
the short written quiz, whether we have fully realized the educa- 
tional merits of this device as a supplement to the oral discussion. 

The way in which the papers, of all kinds, handed in by the 
studerits are treated, is gratifying. One hundred and sixty-seven 
report that the papers are graded, in 156 cases by the instructor 
himself, and in 11 cases by a reader. The papers are commented 
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upon, sometimes in class, by 128 and are returned to the student 
by 134. Upon the whole this is careful treatment of papers and 
makes it the more to be regretted that there are not more short 
quizzes to be handled in such a satisfactory manner. 

Obviously, the problems of instruction are more serious and 
complicated when the class is fairly large. Accordingly it has 
been thought best to present a detailed statement (see Table II) 
of the methods of those one-section institutions, whose classes in 
the elementary number 4o or more. It will be remembered that 
these institutions are included in the group of 188 analyzed above. 
The table is accordingly presented without comment save to 
indicate that the plus sign is used to represent “‘yes” and the minus 
sign is used to represent “no.” 

2. In institutions where there are two or more sections.—It is in 
the institutions where the registrations are sufficiently numerous 
to cause two or more sections to be formed that the teaching prob- 
lems are most serious. Most of these institutions returned ques- 
tionnaires and most of the questionnaires returned were answered 
with reasonable fulness. In the 64 institutions reporting, a text- 
book is used in every case, collateral reading in all but 1o, the 
lecture method in all but 7, the oral quiz in all but 2, discussion of 
problems in all but 10, hour examinations in all but 8. With these, 
as with the institutions having but one section, the shorter written 
quiz is not so popular, nor are visits to industrial plants. The papers 
seem to be handled in an efficient manner and a considerable use is 
made of syllabi, 18 answering ‘‘yes” to that question—a much 
larger proportion of the total than was true of the institutions hav- 
ing but one section. Table III presents the full data of these 
institutions having more than one section.‘ The plus sign indicates 
an affirmative answer, the minus sign a negative. 


‘Seventeen of these institutions have sections of 40 or more students. Of the institutions 
having but one section there were 28 with sections of 40 or more. In view of the fact that 
discussion methods, use of problems and the oral quiz, etc., seem to be considered the methods 
which are of most value in this work it would seem that a strong argument could be made in 
these institutions for greater support in the matter of teaching staff. The relatively small 
use of the written quiz is probably an argument of the same kind. 
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Iv. CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages the committee has tried to present such 
material as lent itself to even a crude statistical analysis. Faulty 
and inadequate as that material is it nevertheless gives a general 
view of the present status of the teaching of economics in the 
United States. There are, however, some further points, not 
susceptible of any statistical analysis, which the committee desires 
to present in conclusion. 

Unmistakably there exists today a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the way in which the subject is presented, a dissatisfaction 
which is even stronger among the teachers than among the taught. 
In part this is due to the fact that we do not yet know what to 
teach, do not yet know what the facts and principles really are. 
For this no remedy save that of productive scholarship can suffice. 
In part, however, the current dissatisfaction is due to other causes. 
In a time when old social values are being discredited, or at least 
seriously questioned, it is inevitable that the drift should be away 
(often too far away) from what seems dogmatic and doctrinaire 
and toward that which promises to make students problem-solvers 
with independent habits of thought. More than ever before, 
instructors are experimenting with inductive methods of various 
kinds from the use of newspapers as collateral readings to the prep- 
aration of case readings and collections of problems. More and 
more it is felt that students must above all go out with a method 
rather than with formulae which may fit but ill the rapidly changing 
phenomena they must face. In this movement there are dangers. 
Properly guided, however, to the goal of making students problem- 
solvers and not mere problem-staters this movement has much 
of hope both for the science and for the teaching of the science. 

In this new educational movement another step must be taken— 
that of educating college authorities to the real nature of work in 
the social sciences. We are asked to interpret the life around us, 
asked to interpret it out of books which are antiquated before their 
ink is dry. We must demand greater opportunity to study our 
phenomena at first hand. No laboratory can be ‘“‘bought”’ for 
the social scientist, but we can change our attitude toward his needs. 
Why should it be unheard of for a social scientist to have leave of 
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absence on full pay to do laboratory work? Why should it be 
unreasonable for him to have as ample allowance for his laboratory 
as does the physical scientist? Research professorships are good 
as far as they go, but every social scientist should have some oppor- 
tunity to study society at first hand and he should not be expected 
to do this out of his meager salary. The precise method which 
should be used is not in question here. That would probably vary 
according to circumstances, but laboratory work of some kind is 
the right of every social scientist, and if the colleges are really 
seeking to serve society it is their duty to face the question of ways 
and means. Scientific diagnosis of present social ills is not less 
pressing than scientific classification of paleolithic fossils. 

The question may fairly be raised whether our graduate schools 
are doing their full duty by the teaching of our subject. Granted 
for all time that one must, first of all, know his subject, that he 
must have something to teach before he can learn to teach it; 
but with this granted, indications are not lacking that it would 
do no harm to call the attention of the graduate student to the fact 
that he is likely to teach. College presidents complain that our 
Doctors try to use research methods on Freshmen, the analysis 
of the geographical distribution of the work in economics hints 
that our Doctors may be teaching what they were taught with 
but incidental reference to the needs of their community, and 
college catalogues stammer out the same message. Dozens of 
our Doctors, occupying benches rather than chairs in the small 
colleges, have built in their work new little air-tight compartments 
for the social sciences to parallel the structure they thought they 
saw in the great university. Unless catalogues falsify, and we 
know that they do not, the same man may teach civics one term, 
elementary economics another, economic history another, and 
sociology another. So far as the committee could determine from 
the catalogues no one has made the startling discovery that these 
are all dealing with the same thing. Have our specialized graduate 
departments enabled their Doctors to do their full duty by the 
students? Have they seen the relation of our subject to the other 
social sciences ? 

However, much of this is disputed ground. Grant that the 
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air-tight compartments should exist even in the small college. 
What do our graduate departments do to enable their product to 
teach, even in a specialized field? To say that this is not the 
business of a graduate department is one answer. Whose business 
is it? Our departments of education are not yet working on this 
problem of college teaching, at least not in economics, and there 
are not many things which one can read upon the subject. So 
far as the committee knows there is but one graduate institution 
which, as a policy, makes it possible for an able prospective Doctor 
to give a course, under supervision, in the general field of his thesis 
and thus receive criticism and suggestions on his methods of 
teaching. Even this institution carries out its policy but poorly. 
This particular device is not the only possible one by any manner 
of means. Is something of the kind not worth doing ? 

Sequence courses in our subject are almost unknown. True, 
the elementary course is generally a prerequisite to the other 
courses but, in the undergraduate work at least, little more in 
the way of sequence exists. To this committee, this also seems 
to be evidence that we are teaching what we have been taught. 
In our graduate work we take a wide range of specialized courses. 
We go to the small college and repeat them. We seldom or never 
attempt to reorganize the material into sequence courses. Different 
persons would have different solutions and sequences, but take as 
an illustration a small college where a student may select, in any 
order he chooses, a course in trusts, one in corporation finance, 
one in railroads, one in accounting, and one in relation of the state 
to industry, five courses in all. Is not it reasonable to suppose 
that an orderly sequence of even three courses would cover the 
ground quite as well, to say nothing of giving the student pro- 
gressive discipline and training ? 

The opportunity of the economist is staggering. Already 
his work is required in scores of institutions; he reaches more than 
18,400 students directly every year in his elementary work and 
the number of students available for his work is not far short 
of the number of college students in the country since economics 
is taught in perhaps three-fourths of our institutions of college 
rank; new chairs are created every year; the secondary schools 
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await but a teachable presentation of the subject; governmental 
bureaus demand his services; society is beginning to realize that 
even on questions of moral right the analysis of the economist 
is apt to be fundamental; old social values are crumbling and 
of all men the economist may, if he will, say much in determining 
the new values. The teacher’s work is not the only work. It is, 
however, vastly significant. Let us do it well. 


L. C. MarsHAaLL, The University of Chicago 
R. C. Cuapin, Beloit College 
F. R. Farrcuitp, Yale University 
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Trinity College.......... 108 | 432) 49 2 No | No | Yes | No | Yes 

Wesleyan Univ........... 72 | 432] 75 2 No | Yes | Yes | No | Yes 
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*In this table the symbol (*) indicates that the elementary course is the only one given. The 
symbol (tf) indicates that the elementary course and a course in problems are the only ones given. Where 
italics are used in the second column it indicates that there is evidence of a rotation of courses in that 
institution so that the number of hours given any one year is probably below the number here stated. 
On the other hand there are a few cases where there is an understatement in the second column; for exam- 
ple, this is probably true of the University of Illinois, where some of the graduate work is announced in such 
a way as not to be readily reducible to “hours.” As explained in the text of the report the number of 
“hours” in a course is computed by multiplying the number of weeks a course runs by the number of 
meetings a week; and a term or quarter is interpreted to mean 12 weeks, a semester 18 weeks, and a year 
36 weeks. 
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Bgb) S52 |S |S o/ s25/SEE| SES) Bs | a6 
Hua |#g5| x88 |s3 8/222 |2<a|hea| 26 [des 
E94 | Snes) 62d] $25| p23|/SSa\S29| 85 | 38 
a & a ~ < < a a a 
District OF COLUMBIA—- 
Catholic Univ. of America.| 108 | 252) 4] 3 | No | No | Yes| No 
*Georgetown Univ.........| 48 48} 18| 4 | Yes| No | No | Yes|... 
George Washington Univ.| 54] 792| 60} 1 | No | No | No | No | Yes 
*Howard Univ............ 72 72| 34| 3 | No| Yes|...| No | No 
Trinity College........... naa ~++| 261 4 | No | No No | No 
FLoripa— 
tFlorida State Coll. for 
errr 54 | 108} 12] 3 | No| Yes| Yes} Yes} No 
John B. Stetson Univ.....} 30] 120 wey Pere ere Pee oe 
tRollins College.......... met OE os. | o. en eee Eee Cree bee 
Univ. of Florida......... 108 | 378} 11 | 3 | No] No} Yes| Yes| No 
GEoRGIA— 
*Agnes Scott College. ..... 72 72 ma en ee Meee, eee kere 
*Atlanta Baptist College...| 144 | 144 3 | No | Yes| ... | Yes} No 
Ationte UGiv.........220: 72 144, 10] 3 No | No | ... | Yes | No 
“Bessie Tift College....... 54 54 id a Soe Pere gee ee 
*Brenau College.......... 24 oo re Pe ee eee eee ee ee 
Emory College........... 54 | 270| 42 2 | Yes} No | Yes} Yes| No 
*La Grange College. ...... 72 2} 10| 3 | No| Yes]... | No | No 
ee 36 7. ee ee Re rere ES Fe 
North Georgia Agric. Coll.| 72 ?| to| 3 | Yes} Yes| No | Yes| No 
*Spellman Seminary....... 72 721 ... Se PO Pee Eee 
Univ. of Georgia.........| 72 Pere Fe eee Rees ee 
*Wesleyan Female College. | 54 54, 12| 3 | Yes| Yes No | No 
IpaHo— 
me Gere 36 | 108 
ILLiInois— 
*Armour Inst. of Technol- 

SRR ip eae 72 72| 101 | 3 Tes | No Tes | No 
*Augustana College....... 72 2} 10| 4 | No | Yes No | No 
{Blackburn College....... 1 S08 is. 1 3 Feet... Yes | No 
*Carthage College......... 54 541 14] 4 | No| Yes| ... | Yes| No 
tEureka College. ......... 36 72} 24] 3 No | No | Yes | Yes | No 
*Ewing College........... 108 _. reg Be can Eds 1 aoe Bees’ ee 

Greenville College........ 54 | 288} 21; 3 | No | Yes} Yes| Yes} No 
*Hedding College. ........ 144 | 144, 25] 1 | No | No .. | Yes | No 
Illinois College........... Set QO acs | xs we ey Petes Be 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ....| 36] 204) 24] 3 | No|... | No | No | No 
James Millikin Univ...... 108 | 720} 19] 2 | No | No | Yes} Yes| Yes 
Knox College............ 72 | 2521 57] 1 | No | No | Yes} No | No 
Lake Forest College...... 108 | 288} 35| 2 | No| No]... | No | No 
Lewis Institute.......... 60 | 180} 24] 2 | No | Yes| ... |; Yes| No 
*Lincoln College.......... 54 54, ... | 4 | Yes| Yes| ... | Yes| No 
Lombard College........ 108 | 216) 21 2 | No | Yes} Yes} Yes | No 
Monmouth College.......| 72 342 a ee Fee Pee Pee ee 
Northwestern College... .. Yes | No 
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APPENDIX—Continued 
U ~ a) Sn. o 
42 A | A ‘ A 3 iH 1 
SS |g ge <4 [esa $3 |é E las. 
g. es |e: i 2g Be 53 | ee3 
fs |ud |24 (e8 [ese i /E88| 93 | Fa 
sgalgediea |o2 |g24 Sadltas| 4 | 38 
EEE aes gge/“zele: AE ab i pri 
E =P x 28 3 mM SE Re - 
i siel ahd tah taal nal Cink Ea: 
Intrnors (Continued) — 
Northwestern Univ....... 108 | 1,188} ror | 2 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 
Rockford College. ....... 54| 216] o | « | Yes} No | Yes| No | No 
Shurtleff College......... 120 | 300] 21 | 2 | No | Yes| Yes| Yes| No 
Univ. of Chicago......... 120 | 2,670] 225 | 2 | No | Yes| Yes| Yes | Yes 
Univ. of Illinois.......... go | 1,890} 128 | 2 | No | Yes| Yes} Yes} Yes 
{Westfield College......... 54| 126] 3] 3 | No| No} Yes} Yes/ No 
*Wheaton College......... 72 72} 12} 4 | Yes} Yes|... | No | No 
InDIANA— 
Butler College........... 60 | 540} 15 | 2 | No | Yes} Yes| No 
De Pauw Univ...........] 48] 180} 25] 1 | No | Yes|... | No | No 
Earlham College......... 60} 180} 13] 3 | No} No} Yes} No | No 

*Franklin College......... 60 60} 18] 3 | No | Yes}... | No | No 

tHanover College......... 48 96} 25} 3 | Yes| Yes} Yes| Yes| No 
Trdiane UMi¥......<0:600000 72 | 780) 130] 2 | No | Yes| Yes} No | Yes 

*Moores Hill College. ..... 48 48| 5] 3 | No | Yes]... | Yes| No 
Purdue Univ............. 54] 324] 265| 4 | No | No} No | Yes| No 
Univ. of Notre Dame.....| 72] 360! 50} 1 | Yes| No | No | Yes| No 
Wabash College..........| 144 | 300] ... ee pee 

Iowa— 

"Amity COlOGe. ......64s:<.04: 36 , ee oe eee eee eee eee 
Buena Vista College...... 54| 108! go] 3 | Yes| Yes} Yes} No | No 
Central Univ. of Iowa....| 54 ? 9| 4 | No| Yes| ... | Yes| No 

*Charles City College..... 54 on ee eee ee Prey ee 
re 108 | 198) ... | 3 | No | No | Yes} No | No 
Cornell College.......... 54] 342) 30] tr | No; No | Yes; No | No 

*Des Moines College. ..... 54 54, 20] 2 | No| No|!... | No | No 
Tee 54 | - 253) ... OTe Reve pees Gree ee 

*Graceland College........ 60 60} ... | 2 | No | No]... | Yes| No 
Grinnell College......... 108 | 540} 35] 2 | No| No | Yes| No | Yes 
Iowa State Coll. of Agric. 

and Mechanical Arts...| 90] 612} 87] 2 | No | No | Yes} Yes| Yes 

Towa Wesleyan Univ......} 54] 270] ... ae eee Pe Pe 
Lenox College..........- 108 | 180} 9] 2 | No | Yes} No | Yes| No 
Morningside College...... 72 | 324, 52] 1 | No | No | Yes} Yes| No 

*Parsons College.......... 54 54 13| 4 | No] Yes| ..| No | No 

"Penn College. ........... 108 | 108} 15 | 3 | No | Yes No | No 

*St. Joseph’s College. ..... 72 7a| ... PT PPE Pee ee. eee 

{Simpson College......... 1o8 | 180) 45 | 2 | No | Yes| Yes} No | No 
State Univ. of Iowa...... 54 |1,044 96] 1x | No | No | Yes} No | Yes 
Tabor College. .......... 48 | 288) ... t | No | No | No | No | No 
Upper Iowa Univ.........] 72] 360} 55 | 2 | Yes| No | Yes| Yes| No 

- 

BE Sidi cscs ceenas 4 4) 40 No | Yes No | No 
*Bethany College. ........ = a as = NE DIG Fees eres ee 
*College of Emporia....... 54 54, 52} 3 | Yes| No|... | Yes| No 

Fairmount College.......| 54 OP ace tse re rere Pere oe ae 
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APPENDIX—Continued 

: tm ~ 2 Ba. ow 

s lap IBS |243l3e 15: % 
a |g |G \"e |gaie2 [oul t lée. 
ge lse ze 35 Beales peS| fs | ee3 
a gs 3 S Sa ES. as 5 83 gaa 
628\¢28\% 8. | 288|328| fos Bo | s28 
oa fel Bl eels g sé O's SBS og 36 
Bass ealens| 2a lreel fee ae2] Sc |gad 

Ba | Sma| 625) 925/288/sSa/S29| 88 | 83 
ial ial oh | fond Flaked Final intl PCS 

Kansas (Continued)— 

Highland Univ...........| 108 ?] rs | 3 | Yes} Yes| ... | Yes| No 

Kansas State Agric. Coll...} 48 192| 141 4 | Yes} No | Yes| Yes} No 

Kansas Wesleyan Univ...| 54] 108) ...].. re eee wee, eee Oe 
on be ee 54 544 35 | 2 | No| Yes Yes | No 
*St. Mary’s College....... 36 eee oe ee pee Pa, 
*Southwest Kansas College} 54 54 12] 3 | Yes| No]... | No | No 

Univ. of Kansas......... 108 | 1,098} 320 | 1 No | No | Yes} No | Yes 

Washburn College........ 72 | 216, 28| 3 | No | No | Yes} No | No 

KENTUCKY— 

Central Univ. of Ky......} 72 216} 17] 4 | Yes| No Yes | No 
*Kentucky Military Inst...} 90 90} 4] 4 | Yes} No Yes | No 
*Kentucky Wesleyan Coll..| 72 Poe ee ee Pete Fee Pee Bee 

eS 36 72} 30| 2 | No]! Yes| Yes} Yes} No 
*Transylvania Univ....... 72 Se oe Pen eee eek eere See 
re go go} . 

LovuIsIANA— 
eee go go} . 3 No 
Louisiana State Univ. and 
Agric. and Mech. Coll...| 54 | 864) 79} 2 | No | No | Yes} Yes 
Tulane Univ. of La....... 206 | 478] ...].. en are mee Beet 
MAINE— 
Zmates College... ......050 36 108} 40] 3 No | No| ... | No | No 

Bowdoin College......... 54| 270| 104| 2 Me | occ. | BUST ic | oe 
tColby College........... 54 108 aa Wis oe ron, eer 
*Maine Wesleyan Seminary} 60  peoe = oer ee Pee 

Univ. of Maine.......... 36 | 270| go} 2 | Yes| Yes Yes | No 
*Westbrook Seminary. .... go ee eee ee Eo ee Pren 

MARYLAND— 
*Goucher Coll. of Baltimore} 128 | 128) 52| 2 | No | Yes| ... | No | No 

Johns Hopkins Univ...... 108 | 702| 30] 2 | No |} No | Yes/| Yes| Yes 
*Loyola College........... 72 - eee ee ke DB cea! ake eee Eee 
{St. John’s College........ 72 | 144 es ee Pore een (eee, eee 

Washington College. ..... 8 OO ins 3 | Yes} No | Yes} Yes} No 
tWestern Maryland Coll.. .| 108 162| 25 3 | Yes| No|... | Yes| No 
*Woman’s Coll. (Frederick)| 36 ee, Se areas Maes ry ee 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

Amherst College......... 54| 594, 111 | 3 | No | Yes| Yes} No | Yes 

TS, See = | we ee ee eee eee Cee 

OO Serre 108 | 360! 25 | 2 | No| Yes| Yes} No 
tColl. of the Holy Cross...} 36 ; oe ae ey ery ee ee ee 

Harvard Univ............| 108 | 3,744) 503 | 1 | No | Yes| Yes} No | Yes 

Mass. Agric. College...... 54 ?| 5x] 2 | No | No | Yes} Yes} No 

Mass. Inst. of Technology.! 54 | 342| 270| 3 | Yes| ... | Yes| Yes| Yes 

Mount Holyoke College...} 108 | 360) 43 | 2 | No | No | Yes| No}... 

Radcliffe College (see 

| re 
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APPENDIX—Continued 
“a r=] 
‘ o4  jemd ory 
gle jeg eeeide lena] 2 [ae 
3 3 i g |*53 =s |SES BSS 
g gq |S & $f 48 moe| ae =8 a3 ge q 
e~ lee8\2s les |2s% gs. SS>| *S | 8a 
Hee Per nag és | 2 §8S%| 88 | see 
wee oe © | es ° s . x4 5) «9 3 = 
S45 lea |egalfae|cea ave] €3 |Ee* 
Ses gee)" Ss\hee/s< 8/252) 89 24 
B2E|daa|S86| 926) £5) s8e(8e2| 88 | 93 
z le |m2 |» |e je [a@"i a lA 
MASSACHUSETTS (Continued) 

Simmons College......... 54 | 378 80] 3 | No | Yes} Yes| Yes| No 

Smith College........... 54 | 252) 71] 3 | No | No | Yes| No | No 

i | 108 | 648} 33| 1 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 

Wellesley College........ 72 | 810} 70} 2 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 

Williams College......... 108 | 324| 89] 3 | No | Yes| Yes} No | Yes 

Worcester Polytechnic 

a eevee 54 72| 105 | 3 | No | No | Yes| Yes | No 
MIcHIGAN— 

*Adrian College........... 90 QO)... we eee ees ee ee 
Albion College........... 72 | 360) 30| 2 | No} No | Yes| No | Yes 
Alma College............ 54| 162) 18| 2 | No | No | Yes} Yes} No 

*Hillsdale College......... 72 72| 38} 3 | No! No|!...|No| No 

"Hone College... . .....55...- 60 60| 20] 1 | Yes| No]... | Yes} No 
Michigan Agric. College ..| 60] 276, 83 | 3 | No | No | Yes} No | No 
Olivet College........... 72 | 576| 26| 2 | No | Yes| Yes| Yes}... 
Univ. of Michigan....... 90 | 1,620} 190 | 2 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 

MINNESOTA— 
*Albert Lea College for 
Peers 54 544 3{| 2 | No| No|... | Yes| No 

Carleton College......... 72 | 288) 42] 2 | No} No | Yes! No | No 
tGustavus Adolphus Coll...} 48 | 108] ... ee ee ween eee eee 

Hamline Univ. .......... 84 | 300! 44]| 2 | No} No | Yes} No | No 
*Macalester College....... 72 | 144, 56] 2 | Yes} Yes| ... | Yes| No 
*Parker College........... 54 541 15 | 2 | No | Yes No | No 

St. Olaf College.......... 72; 144, 35; 3 | No| No]... | No] No 

Univ. of Minnesota...... 54 | 2,268} 392 | 2 | No | Yes} Yes| No | Yes 

MIssIssIpPI— 

Meridian Male College...| 27 ?| 44] 3 | No| No Yes | No 
*Millsaps College......... 72 72| 32| 3 | Yes| Yes Yes | No 
*Mississippi College. ...... 72 72| 22> eee fren yore ee, ee 

Mississippi Indust. Inst....] 108 | 216} 25 | 3 | Yes| Yes| Yes | Yes| No 

Univ. of Mississippi. ..... 72 | 226] ... “a ee Peo ae 

MIssouRI— 

*Central College.......... 108 | 108} 14] 3 | No | Yes| ... | No | No 
Central Wesleyan Coll....} 54 go} 11} 3 | Yes}... |... | Yes| No 

*Christian Brothers Coll...| 36 3 es ny ree 
Christian Univ........... 48} 192 3 | No} No} No | Yes} No 
Drury College........... 72 144]... |... eee ree Pern Poke ee 

*La Grange College....... 60 60} 12 2 No | No |... | Yes | No 
Lindenwood College for 

are 108 ?| 14] 2 | No} Yes! Yes} No | No 

Missouri Valley College...| 48 eee a ren eee Pee Se Pee 

Missouri Wesleyan Coll...} 48 84} 15] 2 | No | No | Yes| Yes| No 

Morrisville College....... 108 ? | 12} 3 | No} No | Yes| Yes} No 
*Park College............ 72 72} 42] 2 | No|No|... | Yes| No 
*Pritchett College......... 120} 120] ... jee Ml Sak E toe ip cee ees 
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APPENDIX—Continued 
Sa. 
x2 | 2 32 |gaglBs [83 3 
a3 | s lge [ee Aedes |8a8) 2 [22 
ba |.8 [38 [38 [Bcéles B26 fs |se3 
ds (ye ie) (2S [Sadia || 9 
egh/E2Si cH Is |egd a5 eos ge | es8 
seelZeslee|ae8|2a9|\ see £25) 53 gee 
Ho2| ee la-e| 22 |" es lace | eee ee | oe’ 
BSS |SS8| 828) 325 p£S| Se \Se9| 8S | 238 
z |e |2 |x |e (8 [9 2 1A 
Missourt (Continued) — 

“Tarkio Colege...........00 144] 144)... !/.. eee eee eee pe 
Univ. of Missouri........ 90 | 936| 411 | 2 | No | Yes} Yes| Yes | Yes 
Washington University...| 108 | 486) 55 | 2 | No | No | Yes| Yes] Yes 

{Westminster College...... ee ae a eee Se Be, eee 

{William Jewell College....| 60 95} 83]| 3 | No | No | Yes| Yes| No 

MonTANA— 
Univ. of Montana........ 54 | 432] 26] 2 | No | Yes} Yes} No 
NEBRASKA— 

*Bellevue College......... 108 | 108} 23] 3 | No | Yes Yes | No 

po ere re 733 wR «.. e | oe... —s 

{Doane College........... Ont Wee WE SD £ occ bos oof ae 
Grand Island College.....| 72 | 324; 6] 4 | No | Yes eos | 

*Hastings College......... 54 541 5} 4 | No| No Yes | No 
Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. | ... Se 604 8 as ee eee eee oe Pe 
Univ. of Nebraska....... 54 |1,71%0| 81 t | No | Yes} Yes | No | Yes 

pe eer 48 96} 7] 4 | No]|No]!... | Yes| No 

NEVADA— 
Univ. of Nevada.........| 108 | 216 
New HAMPSHIRE— 
Dartmouth College....... 108 | 1,266] 453 | 3 | Yes Yes | No | Yes 
New Hampshire Coll. of 
Agric. and Mech. Arts...]| 54 ? |} so} 2 | No | No | Yes | Yes} No 
NEw JERSEY— 
College of St. Elizabeth...} 36 | 108} ...].. wee eee eee Sees ee 
Princeton Univ........... 54 | 756) 190} 3 | Yes| No | Yes| No | Yes 

{Rutgers College.......... lee dec. 2 Gas © 60s © ke Paes 
Seton Hall College....... 18 54 

*Stevens Institute of Tech- 

SR a 72 92) ... 3 | No | No Yes | No 
New Mexico— 
*College of New Mexico... 
Agric. and Mech. Arts..| 120 | 120} 15 | 3 | No | No Yes | No 
New YorK— 
Adelphi College.......... 54 | 216] 77| 3 | Yes| ... | Yes| Yes| No 
PS rere 54 | 144) 41] 3 | No | No | Yes} No | No 
Barnard College......... 108 | 288) 125 | 3 | No | Yes} Yes| Yes | Yes 
Clarkson School of Tech..} 36} 108) 16] 2 | No | Yes!} Yes! Yes | No 
Colgate Univ............ 9° | 234) 13| 3 | No | Yes| Yes| No | No 
College of St. Angela. .... ta | re oe pois Ee scoes eae a Pee 
*College of St. Xavier..... 72 72 
{College of the City of 
a ae 128 | 200) 277] 3 No | No | Yes} Yes | Yes 
Columbia Univ........... 108 | 864] 395 | 3 | Yes| ... | Yes} No | Yes 
SE r 108 | 1,026 788 | 2 | No | No | Yes | Yes} Yes 
Elmira College.......... 72 126] 30 2 No Yes | No | No 

*Fordham Univ........... 72 C8 cca } vx ares tie Bae i aes 

oes — mae Se Be a a are 
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APPENDIX—Continued 
~ Sa. 

sg | 8 ze (43/32 fi B 4% 
a? og \28 <8 eeige [S25] 2. [Ae 
g. |°s I$ 38 Bee Re BaS gs g28 
m 185, |99 Em EG e5%| 93 | Geo 
sgilE2e|sH |" 2.|o08| 329 Ego ea 830 
veal? gq ea0*ulleee| peg iads| 18 |AEg 

: 2 Ke =| on 8 
S55 | Fe |f05|y86| p £5) s2k[Si5| 8 | 88 
a il a a) < a 4 a 

New York (Continued) 

Hamilton College........ 36 | 108) 40} 3 ! No | Yes! Yes! Yes | No 
tHobart College.......... 54 | 108} 9 | 3 | No | Yes| Yes| Yes | No 
*Keuka College........... 36 36] 7] 3 | Yes|...]... | Yes| No 

Manhattan College....... 36 | 108 oe ae oni. Bais 

TEs Was cinsdssccses 54 | 1,506 . 

*Packer College........... 108 | 108 
{Polytechnic Institute of 

|” ener 3 108} 32} 3 | No | No | Yes| Yes | No 
*St. Lawrence Univ........] 54 YS eee Pe wre Ere pees Pee eee 
*St. Stephen’s College. .... 54 oo Teen Peee eo Pee pee 

Syracuse Univ........... 54 | 756) 80] 2 | No | Yes} Yes} No | Yes 
a 36 36 56] 4 | No | No|... | Yes} No 

Univ. of Rochester....... 60 | 300! 80} 3 | No | No | Yes| Yes| No 

i ere 108 | 396/ 197 | 2 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 

Wells College............ 54| 288} 5] 2 | Yes| No | Yes} No | No 

Nort CAROLINA— 

*Catawba College......... 144 | 144, 10] 3 | No | No Yes | No 
*Davidson College........ 54 ree wae oe fee 
*Elon College... .....00.- 208 {| 208) ... | .. Te ere Geen eee eee 
*Guilford College. ........ 54 541 24] 3 | No | Yes|... | No | No 
*N.C. Coll. of Agric. and 

Perr 36 36 64} 3 | No| No]... | Yes| No 
cree go 90} 14} rt | No| No|... | Yes| No 

Trinity College.......... 208 | G50) 2. |e eee Poe eee, se, SOM 

ae)! eee 108 | 432| 95 | 3 | No | No | Yes} No | Yes 
*Wake Forest College. .... 108 | 180] ... rt | No | Yes | Yes} No | No 

Norta Daxota— 
Fargo College........... 54 90} 5 | 2 | No | Yes} Yes | No | No 
Univ. of North Dakota...| 72 | 1,044} 80] 1 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 
Oxnto— 

Antioch College.......... 48 | 288) ...].. en eee eee, rere eee 
{Baldwin Univ............ 60} 120) 34] 4 | Yes|...]|... | Yes} No 
tBuchtel College.......... 54 PS eee Oe eee oe See ee 
*Case School of Applied 

ae 36 361 94] 4 | No| No]... | Yes| No 

Cedarville College........ 54 | 432} 3]| 2 | No|No| No | Yes| No 

Defiance College......... 96 ? | 12} 3 | No} No|/... | Yes| No 
*Denison Univ........... 72 COE bce Es ere eee wees, fees oe 
*Findlay College.......... 144} 144] 16] 1 .| No]... |... | Yes} No 

Franklin College ........ 60 ?}... | 3 | No | No |} No | Yes} No 

Heidelberg Univ.......... 54 | 162} 18| 3 | No} No | Yes| Yes} No 

Hiram College........... 96 | 240| 18{| 2 | No | No | Yes} No | No 

Kenyon College.......... 54 | 324] 17| 2 | No]... | Yes} No | Yes 
*Lake Erie College........ 54 541 12} 3 | No| No]... {No | No 
tMarietta College......... 108 | 216} 37| 2 | No | No | No | No} No 

Bitamil ORIV..... ...60000000 108 | 540} 62| 2 | No| Yes} Yes| No | Yes 
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APPENDIX—Continued 
8 - b x ~ z Ba. ee 3 
o3 [83 jf [28 edalda (Bald [22 
2 ie} 5 8 =5 a] - io) | Bo. on. 
ae es [28 25 |2sk\ge 526) #3 | 223 
Seles |23 SEES. | 25s a3 | ae 
SSeS Is 8 |2g8/e23 he I = 
rH at yralegllégs Eb a85| $8 | S20 
a ‘ 2 3 c a2 q 32 8 
383/833) se ZS\SsE/Se=| Ss | es 
Ra = pei S) - = ~~ 
3 a |z gF0/ gs ar" | a* S| E : 
Oxnt10 (Continued) — 

*Mount Union College.....| 72 72| 16] 3 | Yes} No Yes | No 
Muskingum College. ..... 36 | 168} 20| 3 | No|No|... | Yes| No 
Oberlin College. ......... 108 | 936) 204} 2 | No | Yes} Yes} No | Yes 

*Ohio Northern Univ.. .... 180 | 180} ...].. ree eee Pee Peo Peo 
Ohio State Univ.......... 108 | 1,824} 144 | 2 | No | Yes| Yes| No | Yes 
rr S 92 | 144]... t | No} No|... | Yes} No 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ......} 60] 432} 53 | 2 | No | Yes| Yes} No | Yes 

tOtterbein Univ........... 72 | 144, 20] 3 | No} No | Yes| Yes| No 
EMR vecccncces 36 72} 12} 4 | No | No | Yes} Yes| No 
Univ. of Cincinnati....... 72 | 306} 52] 1 | No} No | Yes| No | Yes 

*Univ. of Wooster........ 36 36} 31] 4 | Yes} No]... | Yes| No 

*Western Coll. for Women.| 54 541 9 | 3 | Yes| No]... | No | No 
Western Reserve Univ....| 54] 378} 109 | 2 | No | No | Yes| No | Yes 

*Wilberforce Univ.........] 54 ee Be re eee ee ee ore 

OKLAHOMA— 
Henry Kendall College...| 72] 180) 4] 3 | No | Yes| Yes} Yes | No 
Kingfisher College........ 72 ? | 14] 3 | No | No |} Yes} Yes | No 
Oklahoma Agric. and 
2 48 144, 20] 3 No | No | Yes | Yes | No 
Univ. of Oklahoma....... 54 | 630) 33 | 1 | No | No | Yes| Yes| No 
OrEGON— 

tAlbany College.......... 72 108} 7] 3 | No| No | Yes] Yes| No 
Columbia University. .... 144 | 492]... | .. ee Free eee Tey ee 
Dallas College........... go See ee wg were oe Pe 

*McMinnville College... .. 36 | eo 3 | No | Yes}... | Yes| No 
Pacific College............| 72 | 240} 8] 1 | No | No | Yes| No | No 

Dee Set 266 2c. | «- aS Pree Pee eee Pes 

*Philomath College....... 60 60} 4] 3 | Yes]... |]... | No | No 

tWillamette Univ......... 54 | 108) 15 | 3 | Yes} No | Yes| Yes} No 
Univ. of Oregon......... pes .--| 50| 1 | No | Yes} Yes| No | No 

PENNSYLVANIA— 

*Allbright College......... 72 72| 20] 3 | No| No]... | Yes} No 
Allegheny College........} 54 | 180) 47] 3 | No | Yes} No | No | No 

*Allentown Coll. for Women| 72 72} 6| 4 | No| No]... | No | No 
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NOTES 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


A Report on U.S. STEEL 

THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
PRESIDENT TaFt’s Trust Poricy 
“COMPETITION BETWEEN PLACES” 
STATISTICS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The Bureau of Corporations has completed the first instalment of an 
important report on the United States Steel Corporation. This bids 
fair to be the most elaborate industrial study the Bureau of Corporations 
or perhaps any other government organization has ever issued. (Report 
of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel Industry: Part I, Organi- 
zation, Investment, Profits, and Position of United States Steel Corporation, 
October, 1911.) The report first discusses the history of the Steel Cor- 
poration and describes the circumstances under which the different par- 
ticipating concerns were drawn into it. All this is comparatively 
familiar, the ground having been frequently traversed by reliable 
authorities. Then the report of the bureau turns to an analysis of the 
capitalization of the concern and shows that the original securities issued 
amounted to $1,402,846,817, and that this capitalization was probably 
about half water. A valuation of $682,000,000 is all that the bureau is 
willing to allow as the actual worth of the assets in 1902, omitting from 
consideration any additional elements which may have been imparted to 
the properties by the mere act of consolidation. The overcapitalization 
which is thus indicated is demonstrated in various ways, and as addi- 
tional collateral evidence the bureau cites the enormous commission 
allowed to the underwriting syndicate in return for its work. The 
bureau’s most important analysis—that of the earnings of old additions 
made to property of the concern since 1901, is then taken up and the 
conclusion stated in Table I is arrived at. 

After allowing for the additional elements of value returned to the 
property out of profits during the past decade, the report turns to one 
of the most difficult phases of this corporation’s organization and 
methods—its control over ore lands and the proportion which must be 
assigned to them in estimating the true worth of the concern. In speak- 
ing of that subject, the bureau reduces the corporation’s own estimate 
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Year Enpep DECEMBER 31 


Tota INVESTMENT 


IN TANGIBLE 
PROPERTY 


EARNINGS AS ADJUSTED BY BUREAU 



























Amount Percentage 

$ 698,869,756 |$ 77,741,231* 14.8f 
763,574,919 121,502,344 15.9 
806,615,979 94,156,958 11.7 
818,238,143 62,491,950 7.6 
874,840,920 112,830,835 12.9 
947,397,884 143,393,707 15.1 
1,078,763,602 155,416,873 14.4 
1,090,425,487 84,793,296 7.8 
1,146,875,903 120,807,579 10.5 
1,186,982,038 127,216,084 10.7 
pies oh ecateetares $1,100,350,857 ee 
$941,258,472 | $112,856,498t 12.0 























* Nine months, April to December; investment includes additions during this period. 
t Indicated rate per annum based on actual earnings for nine months. 
t Average yearly profits for nine and three-fourths years. 


TABLE II 


PROPORTIONS OF OuTPUT OF PRINCIPAL IRON AND STEEL PropucTS PRODUCED 
BY UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION AND BY INDEPENDENT COMPANIES, 
RESPECTIVELY, IN I90I AND IQIo 














Steel Corporation’s [Independent Companies’ 
Percentages Percentages 
Propucts 

1901 1910 Igor Igto 
Pig iron, spiegel, and ferro.............. 43.2 43.4 56.8 56.6 
Steel ingots and castings............... 65.7 54.3 34.3 45-7 
ESSE ESR nee meme: 59.8 58.9 40.2 41.1 
UUM ONNE MIB. 5 oop 6 sicccinscecece 62.2 47.0f 37.8 53.0f 
Plates and sheets of all kinds*.......... 64.6 49.7t 35-4 50.3 
Black plate produced in tin mills........ 79.8 52.9 20.2 47.1 
Coated tin-mill products............... 73.1 61.1 26.9 38. 
Black and coated sheets produced in sheet 

Sa yaee shi ncr acento maaeek: 67.3 38.9 32.7 61.1 

Eerie 77.7 67.3 22.3 32.7 
REESE OER Pep ee ys 68.1 55-5 31.9 44-5 
Wrought pipe and tubesf............... 57-2 38.2 42.8 61.8 
RI GS RRR 82.8 55-3 17.2 44.7 

















* Includes sheets for tinning, galvanizing, and other coatings. 


t These percentages are based on capacity and not production. The capacity of independent com- 


panies is, moreover, partly estimated. 
} For 1909; figures for 1910 not available. 
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of $641,000,000 as the value of the ore lands to $120,000,000 in 1902. 
As for the value at the present time, the bureau says that— 

Unquestionably . . . . concentration of ownership and control had much to 
do with whatever appreciation in ore values may have taken place since r1gor. 
. . . « The value of $641,000,000 claimed by the Steel Corporation is greatly 


excessive. .... The average cost per ton of the ore acquired since 1901 
.... taking fee and lease-holds collectively, was only a few cents, 
whereas, . . . . the total value claimed by the Steel Corporation indicated 


an average of over fifty cents a ton. While the original cost of a mining 
property is not a reliable indication of its value subsequently, it is impossible 
to accept an average valuation of as much as fifty cents per ton for the ore of 
the steel corporation. 


A significant phase of the report is seen, however, in the recognition 
of the bureau that the supposed monopoly of the Steel Corporation is 
very greatly dependent upon the control of ore. In fact, the showing 
made in the report does not indicate a belief that the trust is really a 
monopoly in the proper sense of the word. The statement compiled 
in Table II indicates the proportions of different products controlled by 
the concern since its organization. 


In another investigation, of the results of which a new instalment has 
just been issued, the Bureau of Corporations has given a very clear 
analysis of the financial side of a great industrial trust. This is the 
report on the profits of the American Tobacco Company (Report of the 
Commissioner of Corporations on the Tobacco Industry: Part II, Capi- 
talization, Investment, and Earnings, September 25, 1911). The bureau 
had already, in Part I of this report, issued some time ago, considered 
the history of the Tobacco Company. It now devotes itself exclusively 
to the financial side and finds that the earnings of the combination which 
were in 1890-91 from 18 to 21 per cent, are now running at about 19 
per cent, or $31,200,000 yearly. These earnings were far greater than 
those of the independent companies which fairly represent the average 
rate in the tobacco business before the formation of the trust, amounting 
to about two and one-half times the average rate earned by forty-eight 
of the most important independent manufacturers of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco and of snuff. Part of this great increase in earnings is 
attributed by the bureau to the fact that the combination was able, 
after the removal of the Spanish-War tax on tobacco, to keep prices at 
the higher level to which they had been raised subsequently to the 
original imposition of the tax, thereby adding millions of dollars annually 
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to its earnings. These earnings, owing to the various factors which have 
combined to keep them up, are, when compared with the very small 
original investment in the concern, an enormous return upon the real 
capitalization. Perhaps the most sensational part of the showing, how- 
ever, does not deal with the enormous earnings which were extorted by 
the combination from the public, but with the profits which were made 
by “insiders” who “through adroit and frequent adjustment of securi- 
ties” have managed to take to themselves the great bulk of the proceeds 
of operation. ‘The most striking feature,” says the report, “is the 
almost invariable association of high rates of profit with a high degree 
of control, or with monopolistic conditions and of lower rates of profit 
with a lesser degree of control, or active competitive conditions.” 
Through the manipulation of the securities and the inflation of the capi- 
tal, the insiders who made investments in the common stock of the com- 
pany at its organization in 1890 would have received in dividends down 
to the end of 1908 (excluding a stock dividend of 100 per cent issued at 
par in 1899) more than 4oo per cent on the original amount, while in 
addition to this the market value of the securities as they then stood 
(end of 1908) would have been 580 per cent in excess of the par value of 
the original securities. In all, therefore, the dividends received, the 
inflation of the securities, and the appreciation of their value in the 
market would have amounted to nearly 1,000 per cent on the original 
investment. In the case of the business of W. D. Duke Sons & Co., 
which was valued at $250,000 in 1885, the par value of the securities and 
the cash dividends paid to the holders of Duke stock amounted to nearly 
$39,000,000, to the end of 1908, or 156 times the capitalized value of 
the Duke business in 1885. The report of the Bureau of Corporations 
thus bears out the position sustained by the Supreme Court in the 
opinion rendered in the suit of the government against the American 
Tobacco Company. It is a noteworthy fact that in the proposals cur- 
rently made by American Tobacco managers to the Department of 
Justice as a basis for reorganization, a further apparent effort on the 
part of insiders to gorge themselves with profits by manipulation of 
securities is to be observed. 


What must be considered an important step in the development of 
government policy on the trust question has been taken by President 
Taft and Attorney-general Wickersham. The President, on his western 
speech-making tour, particularly in addresses delivered at Detroit, Mich., 
and Waterloo, Ia., has given a new interpretation of the Sherman anti- 
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Trust Law. Attorney-general Wickersham, in newspaper interviews and 
official statements during the last week in September, has confirmed the 
President’s interpretation and added his own view of the conditions giv- 
ing rise to it. Apparently there is entire harmony of opinion between 
the Executive and his legal adviser. Both take the view that, under the 
oil and tobacco decisions of the Supreme Court, it is now incumbent on 
all corporations which find themselves out of harmony with the Sherman 
anti-Trust Law of 1890 to reorganize. Apparently the opinion is enter- 
tained that they should follow the method indicated in the plan for the 
reorganization of the American Tobacco Company, which is now to 
break up into three concerns, bonds and stock of both classes being dis- 
tributed to the original holders of securities of the original company. 
The President and Mr. Wickersham do not lay down any distinct rule 
determining the conditions under which this action must be taken. By 
inference, however, they seem to hold that the reorganization should be 
effected in every case where a concern has been created either with the 
primary or incidental motive of suppressing competition. Where such 
a motive has been entertained in forming a corporation, good ground 

xists for thinking it “‘ unreasonable” in the eye of the law, and, therefore, 
for reorganizing it in the manner prescribed by the court. This point 
of view differs entirely from what had been expected at the time when 
the decisions of the Supreme Court were handed down last spring. Inas- 
much as the Supreme Court distinctly held the corporations on trial 
unreasonable because of the oppressive methods they had employed, it 
was supposed that only those concerns would be attacked on the score 
of their unreasonableness which had followed similar methods. In the 
case of the United States Steel Corporation, for example, it was assumed 
that the fact that the Bureau of Corporations had found that it was 
not a monopoly, and the further fact that it had never been charged 
with the use of oppressive methods of competition, were sufficient to 
exempt it from immediate attack. Apparently the Attorney-general 
entertains a quite different view, and his statement that he has found 
one hundred concerns against which there can be made out a prima 
facie case on the score of their unreasonableness because they have 
checked competition, entirely contradicts the earlier interpretation of 
the Supreme Court decisions. Incidentally to this discussion, President 
Taft has also placed himself on record as opposed to the view that gov- 
ernment regulation of prices may serve as an alternative to, and correc- 
tive of, the evils of monopoly. He takes the position that such a policy 
is the next thing to “state socialism,” and that it would be out of the 
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question to contemplate the adoption of such a plan in the United States, 
unless we were prepared to make a complete change in the basis of 
existing economic institutions. This puts the President squarely in 
opposition to industrial leaders who have recently declared in favor of 
the price-regulation plan. 


An important decision has been handed down by the United States 
Court of Commerce in the so-called “lemon-rate” case. This case has 
received an unusual amount of publicity, not because of its intrinsic 
significance, but because of certain broader questions which it has 
involved and which are partly dealt with in the decision now rendered. 
At the time of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Law, lemon producers demanded 
and received an increase of 13 cents a pound in the duty on their product. 
The advance was granted to them on the ground that under the old rate 
of protection, the Sicilian exporter could ship lemons to New York, pay 
the duty there, and secure the admission of the fruit on a basis that 
enabled him to undersell the Californian grower. Hardly had the 
tariff been raised in the way indicated when the railroads advanced their 
rates from $1.00 to $1.15 per hundred pounds from California to eastern 
points. Growers protested that the advance unduly tended to deprive 
them of the increased protection accorded them, and appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. After lengthy hearings, the com- 
mission canceled the advanced rates imposed by the roads and ordered 
the restoration of the old rate of $1.00 per hundred pounds. This was 
done on the ground that lower rate was necessary in order to permit the 
California growers to compete successfully in the eastern market with 
the Sicilian exporter. An appeal was taken to the Court of Commerce 
with the result that in the decision on October 5, the new court orders 
the restoration of the advanced rate of $1.15. This is on the ground 
that the functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission do not 
extend to the regulation of competition between places, least of all in 
international trade. Inasmuch, therefore, as it had canceled the higher 
rates on the ground that they prevented successful competition in the 
lemon market, the court overrules the commission and permits the roads 
to continue their higher scale of charges. There has been sharp criti- 
cism of the commission for a long time past on the ground that in many 
of its rulings it was disposed to attempt the redistribution of business 
between localities. On the other hand, the commission has been asked 
in an increasingly large number of cases to decide issues that involved 
such redistribution of business, and has frequently done so. At present, 
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there are pending before it a very large number of cases involving pre- 
cisely this issue. Among them is the long-standing controversy between 
the Pittsburgh soft-coal district and the West Virginia bituminous region 
regarding the making of competitive rates from these two districts to the 
Great Lakes, while a number of other contests of the same sort are open. 
It has been the view of conservative members of the commission, as well 
as of students of its work, that while that body could not avoid dealing 
with problems of this sort, its decisions should be rendered only in those 
cases in which the rate question was the important one and the dis- 
tribution of business among competing sections was secondary. On the 
other hand, the action of the court takes a somewhat extreme position 
against the rendering of any decision with primary reference to the 
power of different producers to compete for business. There is a proba- 
bility that the case will be carried to the Supreme Court. Study of the 
decisions of that body tends to strengthen the belief that it would limit 
the commission to cases in which the reasonableness of rates was the 
primary factor at issue. 


What promises to be an important inquiry has been undertaken by a 
joint committee of government statistical officers representing the 
Department of Commerce and Labor and the Treasury Department, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. E. D. Durand, the chief of the Census 
Bureau. To this committee has been intrusted the work of ascertaining 
how far the present import and export statistics are accurate and com- 
plete, and how far improvement is practicable. The committee includes 
not only statistical officials at Washington, but also some experts from 
the New York Custom House who are familiar with the practical prob- 
lems involved in the preparation of prompt and reliable trade returns. 
Several meetings have been held during the summer and the committee 
is now nearly ready to make a report. Instead of suggesting that the 
conditions can be improved by merely executive action, it is practically 
certain that legislation will have to be asked for. The committee has 
found that the present import schedule of the United States, including 
as it does between 2,700 and 2,800 items, is fairly satisfactory. Some 
enlargements may be needed, bringing the total number of items up to 
perhaps 3,000, and probably some readjustments will have to be intro- 
duced. The export schedule is far less adequate. It includes only a 
little more than 400 classifications, and the belief of Secretary MacVeagh, 
now reinforced by the investigations of the committee, is that the items 
should probably be trebled or at least doubled in number. Much 
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greater accuracy in reporting the returns is also needed. The invoice 
system applied under our customs tariff results in a moderately reliable 
return of the values of goods brought into the United States and entered 
for consumption, but in the past it has been the practice of manufac- 
turers to use much less care in valuing the export items. This has led 
to serious discrepancies between our export statistics and the import 
figures of the countries to which the goods were sent. As the latter 
have usually been accurate for the same reasons that apply in the case 
of our own import returns, the result has been to discredit our own 
export figures to a very material extent. Another problem on which the 
committea will report relates to the compilation of the data. At present 
the work is in large measure performed at the ports of entry, in order 
that there may be no loss of time or inconvenience due to the sending 
of the original papers which relate to shipments to the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in Washington. This has necessitated delays in reporting upon the 
figures each month. Time could be saved from the statistical stand- 
point by having the whole task of compilation carried out in Washington 
by a complete and highly organized staff. On the other hand, the for- 
warding of the papers would be objectionable, and if transcripts of them 
were to be made for transmissions the loss of time might be even greater 
than at present. It is intended to devote further study to the question 
where these preliminary compilations should be prepared. They were 
formerly under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Department, and the 
mechanism for collecting the original data at the ports is still controlled 
by that department. When the Department of Commerce and Labor 
was organized, the Bureau of Statistics itself was transferred to it. 
Later it was proposed to amalgamate the Bureau with the Census, but 
an adverse decision was reached. More recently there has been a 
proposal to transfer it back to the Treasury Department. The present 
situation is not altogether satisfactory, since it fails to provide an effective 
control of the figures. 
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Socialism: A Critical Analysis. By O. D. Sketron, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx Prize Essays, No. 6. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 8vo, 
pp. ix+329. $1.50. 

This is one of the clearest and most logical presentations of the case against 
socialism that has yet been made. The author’s wide reading, his keen power of 
analysis and criticism, his brilliant epigrammatic style, and his sense of humor have 
combined to produce a work of great value and interest. Used in connection with 
some more historical and expository work, it would make a good textbook for a college 
class in socialism. 

Socialism is hard to define, because it is a living movement, and yet in all its 
forms four aspects are clearly seen. It presents an indictment of capitalism, an analysis 
of capitalism, a substitute for capitalism; and it carries on a campaign against capital- 
ism. Two chapters of the book are given to the socialist indictment, one to utopian 
socialism, three to an examination of Marxian theory, one to a statement of the 
modern socialistic ideal; and in the last chapter is given a sketch of the modern 
socialist movement in the leading countries of the world. 

The socialist indictment, serious as it is, is not so much an indictment of the 
present industrial system as it is an indictment of human life itself. The socialist’s 
view of life is curiously one-sided and lacking in perspective. The industrial system is 
marvelously efficient; the good accomplished far outweighs the incidental evils; and 
there are forces, such as public opinion, the progress of science, the conflict of organized 
interests and the activities of the state, which tend to counteract these evils. More- 
over the worst abuses are not the product of capitalism, but existed in earlier industrial 
periods and prevail most in the non-capitalistic countries of the present day. Moral 
improvement appears to be keeping pace with material improvement, as is seen in the 
efforts that are being made for social betterment and in the idealism of socialism itself. 
The discontent of the present day is the result of improvement rather than increasing 
misery. 

While one must agree with all that Professor Skelton says about the improvement 
of social conditions, one cannot but acknowledge that an explanation of the causes of 
discontent does not go far toward removing that discontent, which is the real menace 
to capitalism and which is likely to increase as time goes on. Besides, the improve- 
ments that have been attained encourage people to work for better things, and if the 
mass of the people become convinced that socialism will bring further improvement 
they will have it, regardless of the good features of the present system. But Professor 
Skelton considers this objection in a later chapter, in which he shows the impractica- 
bility of the socialist ideal. 

Professor Skelton rightly claims that the failure of the utopian communities was 
due to internal rather than to external troubles, and seems to infer that state-wide 
socialism would fail for the same reasons. And yet he supplies an answer to his own 
objection when he shows that the Utopians, because of their lack of historical insight, 
thought that old institutions could be readily abolished and new institutions estab- 
lished, according to specifications worked out in a philosopher’s study. The Utopians, 
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therefore, with their pre-Darwinian conceptions, made proposals and tried experiments 
before the time was ripe, and it is quite conceivable that similar experiments, both 
small and large, may be successful at a later stage in industrial evolution. 

Professor Skelton is at his best in his analysis and criticism of Marxian theory. 
He is himself an expert dialectician, and it is a pleasure to see the facility with which 
he spits fallacy after fallacy with one prong or two of his keen spear and holds the 
wriggling victim up to the ridicule of all beholders. The process seems so easy that 
one is almost inclined to suspect that it is not the agile Marxian trout that has been 
so easily caught, but some inert gudgeon or stupid carp of a totally different breed and 
origin. And yet it seems evident that Marxian socialism is full of fallacies and it is 
a wonder that so many intelligent people have been so long deceived by its appearance 
of profound truth and lucid demonstration. 

In his discussion of the materialistic interpretation of history Professor Skelton 
shows that the theory is susceptible of two distinct interpretations. In the more 
general sense, economic conditions are regarded as of primary importance in determin- 
ing occupations, habits of thought, political, religious, moral, and artistic ideas, and, 
in general, the course of human history. In this sense there can be little objection to 
the theory, except on the ground of its being monistic and, therefore, one-sided. In 
the distinctively Marxian sense, the economic interpretation involves the finding of 
conflicting class interests, a consequent class struggle, and a resultant compromise, a 
new condition which forms the starting-point for a new opposition. It is the effort of 
a mind trained in the Hegelian dialectic to fit the facts of history to the dialectical 
formula. In this sense the materialistic conception fails as an interpretation of his- 
tory as a whole, although it may be most illuminating when applied to particular 
periods. “Just as the economic field is not as wide as human life, so within this field 
class struggle is not the sole form in which the influence of economic conditions is 
exerted.” 

Professor Skelton’s summary of this discussion is worth quoting. “Economic 
factors are not the sole or ultimate forces in human progress; where economic forces 
are operative, they do not necessarily imply a conflict of interest; so far as conflict of 
interest does determine action, it is a conflict not solely between the interests of two 
clear-cut and irreconcilably opposed classes, but between countless Protean groups, 
with the lines of conflict in one relation cutting athwart the lines of another, and 
making the opponents of yesterday the allies of today; so far, finally, as class struggle 
is held to be a condition of progress, it can cease only at peril of stagnation.” 

In his chapter on value and surplus value, Professor Skelton assumes that the 
labor-cost theory is now utterly discredited, and shows, in opposition to defenders of 
of Marx, that Marx did regard the theory as an explanation of actual exchange values. 
Engels says that the theory held good in the pre-capitalistic era; Unterman believes 
that it will prove true in the socialistic system of the future; Sombart calls it merely 
a “regulative principle”; Kautsky declares that it has nothing to do with socialism; 
and Veblen claims that it is simply a deduction from Hegelian postulates, and must 
be translated into terms of the “unfolding life of man in society.” But Marx, although 
he frequently made inconsistent and even contradictory statements, explicitly main- 
tained that values in the long run are proportional to labor cost. He says: “I assume 
that commodities are sold at their value.” Moreover, the theory of surplus value 
stands or falls with the labor-cost theory. The antagonism between capitalists and 
laborers is due to exploitation; the proof of_exploitation is found in the labor-cost 
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theory of value; and the assumption at basis of this theory is the assumption that the 
labor factor in production has the power, and the sole power, to create value. The 
fact that this assumption is erroneous does not alter the fact that it was made by 
Marx, and the qualifications of the third volume of Capital only serve to show that 
Marx knew that his theory did not square with the facts. Professor Skelton says: 
“Tt must not be lost sight of that the Marxian theory of capitalist development is 
based, not on the amended and innocuous theory of value reached in the third volume, 
but on the crass labor-value theory of the first volume. If the esoteric interpretation 
of Marx is correct, the whole popular propaganda of Marxism is built on a sham, and 
the millions of workingmen who have been told by press and pamphlet and platform 
orator that here was the scientifically discovered key to all their ills have been fed on 
an empty scholastic exercise, a many-paged disquisition on ‘the balance between 
goods . . . in point of the metaphysical reality of the life process.’” 

The third stage in the Marxian analysis of capital is the so-called law of capitalist 
development, which some think can be established independently of the theories of 
value and surplus value. Here also is clearly seen the Marxian habit of interpreting 
all processes in terms of the Hegelian dialectic. In the growth of capitalism are 
developed oppositions which will.inevitably bring about the destruction of capitalism. 
The disproportionate increase of constant as compared with variable capital throws 
out of employment an ever-increasing army of the unemployed, and this industrial 
reserve army, so useful to the capitalist, threatens to destroy the system which gave 
it birth. Accumulation of capital results in increasing misery, and with this grows 
the revolt of the working class which will culminate in revolution and the expropriation 
of the capitalists. Capitalism involves production on a larger and larger scale; the 
small producer is eliminated; presently only two classes will be left, a few enormously 
rich exploiters, and a vast proletariat sunk in hopeless misery, who will yet rise in their 
might and sweep the oppressors from the earth. But the greatest antinomy of all is 
developed between the processes of production and distribution. Production has been 
socialized, while distribution is still individual in its character; on the one hand there 
is overproduction, on the other underconsumption; the result is a succession of crises 
of increasing violence, which will culminate in a terrible world-crisis involving the 
destruction of capitalism and the establishment of collectivism, the final synthesis, the 
end of the class struggle, the reign of perpetual peace. 

The mere statement of the various phases of the theory of capitalist development 
is their own refutation. They do not conform to modern economic theory and the 
evidence of statistics is strong against them. They are easy marks for the shafts of 
the enemy and are wounded in the house of their friends. Revisionism is a symptom 
of the decay of Marxian theory and comprehensive theory has arisen to take its place. 
Professor Skelton says: ‘‘The conclusive evidence of the futility of a doctrine is its 
abandonment or reinterpretation by its quondam upholders under stress of contact 
with reality. . . . . The tendency is to hark back to the idealism of the Utopians 

and deduce the collectivist commonwealth from the needs of human 
persenallity. The materialistic conception of history is qualified into colorlessness, 
the class struggle more and more retired into the background. The value and surplus 
value theories are abandoned or their importance minimized, the doctrine of increasing 
misery repudiated, the inevitable march of the concentration and centralization con- 
fronted by unconforming fact. Slowly but surely the Marxian theory is disinte- 
grating.” 
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The logic of Professor Skelton appears sound and his conclusions irresistible, and 
yet the growing discontent of the present day, which is not the product of any theory, 
cannot be removed by any merely theoretical criticism, however conclusive. Social- 
istic theory is a by-product of the industrial system, and when one theory is over- 
thrown a score of others will arise to take its place. In the fable, when all the argu- 
ments of the wolf were answered he still determined to eat the lamb, because he was 
hungry. Admitting the falsity of the Marxian theories, it still remains to convince 
the working class that hope for better things lies in the prospect of a gradual improve- 
ment of capitalism rather than in the expectation of revolutionary and impracticable 
collectivism. If this cannot be done, it may be that the social revolution will take 
place and the prophecies of Marx be fulfilled, though all his theoretical basis crumble 
and fall to the ground. 

Professor Skelton’s criticism of the modern socialist ideal is pertinent and inter- 
esting, and his sketch of the modern socialist movement is very satisfactory. The 
bibliography is the best that has yet been published. Altogether, the book is an 
important contribution to anti-socialist literature. 


J. E. LE RossicNoi 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Labor Laws and Their Enforcement, with Special Reference to Massachusetts. 
By Cartes E. Persons, MABEL PARTON, MABELLE Moses, and three 
“Fellows,” Edited by Susan M. Kincssury, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. xxii+419. $2.00 net. 

This volume is the second of a series of studies in economic relations of women 
planned by the Department of Research of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, and financed by the Fellowship Foundation of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 1905-9. The six studies which make up the 
volume present an interesting variety in point of attack. The first chapter, “Early 
History of Factory Legislation in Massachusetts, 1825-74,” by Charles E. Persons, 
and the fifth chapter, ‘Labor Laws in Massachusetts, 1902-10,” a digest by Edith 
Reeves, supplement in very interesting ways the history of factory legislation in 
Massachusetts,‘ published by Sarah S. Whittelsey in 1go1. Chap. iii is a criticism 
of the Massachusetts Child-Labor Law, pointing out where the child wage-earners 
had prior to 1910 in Massachusetts failed to receive not only adequate protection 
but that measure of protection which had been given to the working children of New 
York and of Illinois. Changes and amendments intended to strengthen the law and 
render it more effective are indicated. Such subsidiary governmental processes as 
the school census, the better registration of births, more rigorous inspection and 
registration of immigrant children are discussed, as well as substantial change in the 
law, and a presentation of the Massachusetts method of handling the street-trading 
children is included. The writer of this chapter is, however, mainly interested and, 
soundly so, in the efficient application of laws already enacted rather than in the 
amendment of laws left inadequately enforced or altogether unenforced. 

In chap. iv, “The Standing of Massachusetts in the Administration of Labor 
Legislation,” the Massachusetts methods of enforcement as compared with those in 
use in other states are described, and the relative merit of the various methods is 


* Massachusetts Labor Legislation, an Historical and Critical Study, by Sraah S. Whittelsey. 
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intelligently discussed. The material presented in this chapter is rendered especially 
convenient and available by the use of charts. Chap. ii on “ Unregulated Conditions 
in Women’s Work,” contains interesting material obtained by Miss Mabel Parton, 
former director of the department, and by Miss Caroline Manning, by taking employ- 
ment in various establishments in which the work of women is used, together with 
suggestions for reforms based on their experience. Miss Parton studied rubber 
factories and cordage and twine factories in this way and found in the former that, in 
many workrooms, the air was pervaded with naphtha fumes, and in others with fine 
talc dust, which could easily be carried off by proper mechanical devices; that the 
workers were neither duly cautious nor adequately safeguarded with reference to 
putting rubber in their mouths or to eating with unwashed hands after working and in 
workrooms. In the cordage and twine factories, she found unsuitable, unwholesome 
conditions in the lack of adequate dressing-rooms, and in the failure to provide for 
the use of the moisture necessary for the processes so as to expose as little as possible 
to the dangers of cold and wet the persons of the workers. Here, too, there are the 
dangers incident to all dust-producing processes. Miss Manning experimented during 
a period amounting to a year and a half, as a wage-worker in twenty-nine establish- 
ments, among them factories, shops, and restaurants. Of these, the restaurants 
showed the greatest lack of sanitary arrangements, as well as the most flagrant viola- 
tion of laws of hygiene and cleanliness, and of the labor laws of the state. 

Chap. vi, “The Regulation of Private Employment Agencies in the United States,” 
is again a comparative study of legislation in the various states with reference to the 
control over employment agencies conducted by private individuals for profit. As 
the writer points out, the distribution of labor becomes an increasingly important 
function, and the adjustment of supply of labor to the demand so as to reduce the 
hideous waste of under-employment has led to the establishment in England of a 
national system of labor exchanges and to the maintenance of labor bureaus in many 
of the German cities. Public employment agencies have also been established in a 
number of states in this country; but nowhere has the undertaking been generously 
financed or so equipped as to allow of its competing with the private agency. The 
question of due control over the private agency, therefore, which in the case of men 
has large opportunities for graft and corrupt dealing, and in the case of women can 
be easily turned to use by the immoral element in the community besides practicing 
various petty forms of graft? becomes of great importance. 

These papers, as would be expected, differ widely in their form and in the skill 
with which they are presented. While Dr. Persons’ study of early factory legis- 
lation is the work of a skilled hand, other chapters show that they are the work of 
students in training. They have, however, as Dean Gay states in his interesting 
Preface, a ‘common purpose””—“that of giving a clearer understanding of the develop- 
ment and present position of labor legislation in Massachusetts as a preliminary to 
further improvement of the law and its administration”; and they are an admirable 
illustration of the fact that fragments, when part of a well-devised whole, assume a 
new dignity and take on an added utility from that relationship. As Dr. Kingsbury 
states in her Introductory Note, the practical purpose underlying this work and the 
intimate connection between the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union and all 
constructive effort in Massachusetts in behalf of women and children, give to all of 


*The Employment Agency and the Immigrant, Grace Abbott, in the American Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 14, p. 280. 
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these studies a very real interest, while to Dr. Persons’ contribution there attaches 
the value of an aspect of social history thoroughly, intelligently, and very agreeably 


presented. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome. By Witttam STEARNS Davis. 
New York: Macmillan, tg10. 8vo, pp. 340. $2.00 net. 


In the title of his book the author of several well-known historical novels and the 
brief Outline History of the Roman Empire seems to promise a treatment of an impor- 
tant phase of economic history. The Introduction more specifically sets forth the 
purpose: “. . . . to consider the influence of money and the commercial spirit 
throughout the period of Roman greatness.” ‘i‘hough in his materials the author 
repeatedly ranges outside of his prescribed limits this period is confined to approxi- 
mately the two centuries before and the two centuries after Christ. 

Thus his topic, dealing with the nervus rerum, is very inclusive. Under it the 
author has assembled the greater part of the standard material on the question, 
taking as his sources the German, French, and English writers. He has not exhausted 
the possibilities even here. Pauly-Wissowa, Gummerus, the Papyri, and the Inscrip- 
tions, particularly of the East, have been used only in a small way. Professor Davis 
disclaims originality for his work, though in instances he has gone beyond his sources. 
He is writing a popular account, justified in his mind sufficiently by the fact that no 
treatment of the material from this particular angle exists. 

The book opens with a snappy sketch of the “Panic of 33 A.D.” —a good piece of 
journalism in which the rather matter-of-fact statements of Tacitus and Suetonius 
are “played up” and arouse in the reader the lively expectation of keen enjoyment of 
the lighter sort. Happily, however, the captivating introduction is followed by less 
embellished chapters. In his pleasing style and command of narrative the author in 
eight chapters deals with: the evil of political corruption in Rome and the provinces 
(cf. on this the first chapter of Greenidge: History of Rome, Vol. I), particularly the 
dark deeds of governors, publicani, and negotiatores—the various means of acquiring 
wealth in a more or less legitimate fashion, with short, skimmy sketches of some 
related topics, such as roads and travel; the question of the disbursement of riches 
by means sane and otherwise; the social and economic conditions of what are com- 
monly known as the “lower classes.” Dealing in this connection with the liberality and 
munificence of the Roman in private and public life he opens up what to the majority 
of the readers will be a novel view of the Roman character, his seeming utter lack of 
self-respect when it came to “accepting” gifts and donations. A/ter brief considera- 
tions of marriage, divorce, and childlessness, to which is added material on legacy- 
hunting, the writer ends with additions to the even now bewildering mass of “‘ Reasons 
Why the Roman Empire Fell.” The influence of Seeck is here quite noticeable in the 
theory of the progressive killing-off of the best. The wide opportunities of the topic 
have led the author into treating some subjects only very remotely connected with 
the main issue. Some of these are ‘Certain Modern Phases,” “Small Farmers and 
Coloni,” “Back to the Country.” Granting these subjects admission, there are other 
factors at least equally to the point, but left out. 

Taken as a whole the book lacks close adherence to the thesis; it makes the 
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impression of being only loosely knit; one feels that here there is a lot of good timber 
used up for a temporary shack. In character it is somewhere between the old Gallus 
and Friedlaender’s Sittengeschichte, with the point of view shifted more toward eco- 
nomics. Losing sight of his central topic, the author more often than is advisable 
becomes a moralist with his sources, in spite of his endeavors to discount the bias of 
the preachments, for instance, of Seneca, Juvenal, Pliny, etc. This is best shown by 
the author’s summary on p. 335: “No state ever excluded the ideal from its national 
and social life so strictly as did Rome. It taught its prosaic commercialism to all its 
provinces [Greece!?]. It died a slow, lingering, painful death, after achieving the 
greatest seeming success in history. Its citizens served Mammon in the place of 
God with more than usual consistency. The power they worshiped carried them a 
certain way, then delivere i them over to their own rottenness, and to the resistless 
enemy.” Thus the central conclusion of the writer bares also the chief weakness of 
the book, growing out of the exceedingly treacherous task of focusing Roman life and 
civilization from the point of view of money and wealth. At best this is but one 
angle of view. Dealing with “cold cash” the writer loses sight of the warmer and 
deeper sentiments. Commercialism hardly admits of a glowing enthusiasm, least of 
all with a confessedly prosy people. Yet the writer in the frigid and gloomy picture 
he draws proves by a few light touches that after all idealism was not wholly excluded. 
Had he sacrificed some of the popular features of his book and gone more deeply into 
his material these balancing factors might have been brought out more clearly. The 
essay would have been more an economic treatise, even though sordid colorings are 
apt to result and call forth moralizing when life is viewed purely from the aspect of 
money and money-getting. Such a view is fair neither to the Hebrew, nor to the 
Roman, nor to the American of today, to whom in a parting moral the author gives 
dire warning. 

Too much ought not to be made of the actions of men in the bitterness of war, 
particularly civil war, and in the intoxication of conquest in draining the wealth from 
subjects and victims. Such a picture is abnormal and a poor basis for an economic 
history, unless by a close and sober sifting of evidence the reaction in given periods 
of wars and their inevitable drain on material resources on the financial stability of 
a state can be determined. Professor Davis has practically omitted giving any 
references. He felt that in a popular book such encumbrances were unnecessary. 
But in presenting material not hitherto accessible in this form to readers unfamiliar 
with German and French, his aim must also have been to furnish collateral reading 
for students of ancient history and allied fields. The absence of footnotes and refer- 
ences from this point of view materially detracts from the value of the book. 

Cart F. Hurts, Jr. 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Investment and Speculation. By THomas Conway, Jr., and ALBERT W. 
Atwoop. Chicago: De Bower-Elliott Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. xxix+443. 
This book is one of the “‘ Modern Business” series issued by the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute under the editorship of Professor Joseph French Johnson. 
The work is probably a new departure in the field of educational texts. Fortu- 
nately it has been undertaken by authors presumably well qualified for its execution. 
Mr. Conway is professor of finance in the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
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and Mr. Atwood is lecturer on investments in the New York University School of 
Commerce, as well as financial editor of the New York Press. 

There are thirty chapters, ten of which are devoted to the subject of speculation 
and the security market, the rest to investment. There is also an introduction by 
the editor and a series of several hundred quiz questions. These questions together 
with the paragraph headings, nearly three hundred in number, afford the mechanical 
adaptation to class use. 

In the main the work is well done; the description of the security market covers 
the organization and methods of the stock exchanges, the work of the broker and his 
relations to customers and to the banks. The essential difference between speculation 
and investment is made clear and the dangers involved in margin-trading are por- 
trayed in a wholesome and convincing manner. At the same time, under the title 
“Science of Speculation,” the authors show the possibility of considerable speculative 
gains coincident with the safety which characterizes true investment. 

In the part devoted to investment proper, four chapters dealing with railway 
securities and the significance of railway accounts for the holders of these securities 
are particularly good, and the same comment applies to the chapter on street-railway 
corporations and their regulation. 

In some respects the work is not all that could be desired. The student who 
would follow a given subject more extensively is struck by the absence of footnotes 
or references to other sources. Many topics are passed over rather superficially, as is 
always the case in a textbook; and this suggestion of finality is disappointing. One 
is not favorably impressed by some very long quotations, the substance of which 
could have been stated more briefly to advantage. Perhaps the least satisfactory 
chapter is one on “‘Government Bonds,”’ where, among many good things, the reader 
is given the following scraps of misinformation: “A government could not repudiate 
its bonds without the consent of its people. Failure to get this consent would remove 
the element of strength necessary to make a law effective” (p. 138). Manifestly this 
statement could hardly apply to governments where any real danger of repudiation 
exists today. Moreover, in cases of repudiation in the past, the governments involved 
have not as a rule thought it worth while to take a referendum vote. “There is a 
body of law, much discussed by theorists and scholars, known as ‘international law.’ 
. . » . This international law, however, has little or no real force. It is to a large 
extent a collection of precedents and its weakness comes from the fact that these 
precedents may never be followed again” (p. 138). This estimate of the force of 
international law must be discouraging to the present-day advocates of peace and 
arbitration, and shows scant respect for the long line of authoritative court decisions 
in which that law has been established. One is led to wonder where the common law 
would stand in the opinion of the writer of this chapter. ‘“‘The [National Bank] act 
provides in brief that banks may incorporate as national banks by purchasing bonds 
of the United States to the extent of not less than 25 per cent of their capital and 
issue circulating notes against these bonds” (p. 155). This rule applies only to the 
smaller banks, which in the aggregate control less than half the total capital of the 
national banking system. ‘When the war came to an end in 1865, the victorious 
North made it one of the conditions of the surrender that the Southern states should 
repudiate whatever portion of their debts had been contracted for the purpose of 
aiding the Rebellion. As a consequence, a very large portion of the bonds issued 
during the Civil War became worthless” (pp. 165-66). This will be news to the his- 
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torians of the Appomattox incident, as well as to the holders of obligations of the 
Southern states who tried to sell them in 1865. 

It might be said in extenuation of these errors in obiter dicta that the matter involved 
is not germane. The reader, however, gets an impression of insecurity regarding 
statements of more essential matter. 


Murray S. WILDMAN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Conservation of Natural Resources in the United States. By CHAR!ES 
RICHARD VAN Hise. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. xix+413. 
Price $2.00. 

Since the beginning of the conservation movement in this country several years 
ago, the author of this book has been one of the staunchest supporters of the move- 
ment, and for this reason he is especially qualified to speak on the subject. 

The book is in the main based on the more elaborate and exhaustive report on 
the conservation of natural resources made to the government in 1909 by the National 
Conservation Commission. The mineral resources, water, forests, and land are dealt 
with in successive parts of the book. Finally, in Part V, some broad generalizations 
are made under the caption, “Conservation and Mankind.” The book is valuable 
for being an authoritative and a concise account of the conservation movement in 
this country, and an instructive presentation of much useful information upon the 
various topics discussed. It is the most useful general book on the subject now 
available. 

Some of the conclusions drawn, however, are somewhat hasty. For instance 
with reference to the development and improvement of inland waterways no con- 
sideration is given to the enormous cost of their upkeep. Thus an erroneous impres- 
sion is conveyed as regards the ultimate expediency of the inland waterways. Then 
again, altogether too great a reliance is placed on legislation for the conservation of 
natural resources. It is suggested, for instance, that the exportation of wheat be 
restricted in order to conserve the nation’s supply of phosphoric acid. At a time when 
the tendency is more and more toward a world-economy, such remedies will find little 
or no room for application. We have but to imagine that all nations are so carried 
away with the desire for conservation as to forbid exportation of any extractive 
products to see the reductio ad absurdum of such a proposal. 

These criticisms well illustrate what has been the weakest point in the conserva- 
tion movement—the almost total disregard of certain economic aspects of the problem. 
The cost of the various schemes for conservation are seldom examined with care. Yet 
how can we determine whether they are desirable unless we know that the cost is less 
than the gain? There are many cases where the greater gain is obvious; there are 
others where it is by no means easy to show that the cost of conservation which we 
bear will be more than offset by the gain to those who come after us. It is to the 
economic aspects of the problem that the conservationists should give more attention. 


L’évolution industrielle de la Belgique. By J. Lewtnski. Instituts Solvay, 
“Etudes Sociales.” Paris: Misch & Thorn, 1911. 8vo, pp. xiii+444. 
Belgium has always assumed a very prominent réle in the commercial and indus- 

trial activities of European nations. A study, therefore, of the industrial develop- 
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ment of such a country may properly be considered as a worthy object in itself. But 
in the present work this object is only of secondary importance and is made to sub- 
serve a more remote and theoretical purpose. For this reason the book is of twofold 
interest to the student of economics. 

Beginning with a brief description of the state in which the various industries of 
Belgium found themselves toward the end of the eighteenth century, the author goes 
on to describe the subsequent development of these industries only to show that the 
industrial progress in Belgium has been contingent upon an increase of the population 
and the consequent extension of the market. Industrial expansion together with 
inventions and technological changes is nothing more than an adaptation to the new 
conditions arising from the increase of population. 

The second part of the book is devoted to a statement, accompanied by statistical 
proof of how, through the introduction of the capitalistic system of production, a 
proletariat class has emerged in Belgium and the handicraft and household industries 
have gradually been replaced by a system of production on a large scale. 

The point of view here presented is admittedly as old as Adam Smith, but the 
author in restating it does not seem to have overcome the logical difficulty involved 
therein. The question at issue here is analogous to the familiar, and, in many respects, 
less obstinate one, whether the standard of living determines or is determined by the 
rate of wages. From a purely theoretical standpoint it would seem that the relation 
between increase of population and expansion of industry is one of interaction rather 
than that of cause and effect. 


The Cost of Our National Government: A Study in Political Pathology. By 
Henry JONES Forp. New York: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. 147. $1.50. 
The growth of national expenditures in the United Stutes, when compared with 

the increase in revenue and population, is a cause for alarm, because there seems to 

be no effective control over the budget in our Congress. Professor Ford has presented 

a dark picture of the state of affairs; the House is overridden by the Senate, and 

“log-rolling,” ‘“pork-barrels,” and other special-interest appropriations result. No 

one seems to be responsible in person for the budget, and the system breeds corrup- 

tion. Everyone wants his share of the “spoils.” Extravagance and waste require 
millions of dollars annually. 

The remedy for these conditions, Professor Ford suggests, must be found in some 
plan for depriving the Committee on Rules of its administrative power over the 
budget and for placing the control in the hands of the Executive. But he finds a 
ground for hope: “The action taken by Congress making it the duty of the President 
to co-ordinate income and expenditure is the salvation of representative government 
in the United States.” 

The value of this book lies chiefly in its presentation and analysis of the conditions 
as they exist. Very few persons know the system under which our appropriations are 
made, or realize wherein its defects operate to bring about so much waste. The 
author might have shown how an indirect system of taxation made the public at large 
indifferent to national extravagance. This he neglects even in his proposed remedy 
for the evil. This volume is a contribution to political theory and touches economic 
considerations at only a few points. The student of finance would do well to read it 
because of this very fact—the conditions are studied as they exist. 
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History of the San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board. By Jos. L. Kine. 
San Francisco: Jos. L. King, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxiv-+373. 

All the records of the San Francisco Stock and Exchange Board having been 
destroyed in the great fire of 1906, the chairman of the Exchange has undertaken to 
write this volume in the hope of preserving to posterity some of the historical facts 
which would otherwise be lost. The author, a member of the Board since 1872, has 
a large store of recollections and anecdotes upon which to draw. The latter, in fact, 
make up nearly one-half the book, and can only be of local interest. The parts pre- 
senting the historical account of the stock exchange are rather scrappy and lack 
organization, giving an effect of incompleteness. The volume is well printed and 
illustrations abound. 


Les caisses d’épargne. Par F. LEPELLETIER. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, 


1911. 8vo, pp. 243. 2 fr. 

In this book the author undertakes a rapid survey of the savings-bank systems 
of several of the European countries and of the United States with the purpose of 
discovering under what conditions the type of bank most likely to stimulate saving 
develops. ‘Fhe consideration given any particular country is necessarily brief, but 
from this apparently superficial investigation the conclusion is drawn that the least 
governmental supervision consistent with safety for depositors gives rise to the best 
type of bank. With the exception of the description of the French system there is 
little in the book to commend it to serious students. 





